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Iii the coming Uci.rIo communily colleges will picparc young people wnh 
academic and (ethnical skills lor cmry-lc\cl employment in the global work- 
place. George Vaughan's PXJd work I In Community Coll xc Story: A Tide oj 
Amernon Innovation reinforces the editors' position that community colleges 
are in the best position to play a major role m supporting consortia and train- 
mgund retraining workers for the school-to-work system. The mipaci of com- 
munity colleges on the Iocs ol indi\ iduals and their communities, according 
to Vaughan, leaves little doubt about their leadership role in their respective 
scr\ tie areas 

1 he statistics alone are impressive. Currently, there are 1 .472 public com- 
munity colleges, technical colleges, two-year branch colleges, and independent 
junior colleges in America, with an enrollment ol out V7 million students in 
credit < ruses and millions more m nonucdii course's, activities, and programs 
l Vaughan. IdOM Based upon these statistics, the editors are convinced that 
community colleges will be the gateway s lor successful training and employ- 
ment ol the masses during the iweniy-tirsi century 

This practical soutichook icpiesenisa lolleetion ol manuscripts Irom 
main noiewortln Scholars, icscuic hers, and [irai iiiioneis in the sc hool-to-work 
held and eommuniiy college education In Chapter One. Pehra hragg and \fil- 
ilied c.nggs set the tone tor the sourcebook h\ discussmgsever.il important 
cjuestions regarding the effectiveness ol sehool-lo-work sy stems l or example, 
what does icseareh suggest about the st4iius. j'»revalenee. and success ol sJiool- 
hased. woik based and lonncctmg components m community colleges? W hat 
is ihi hisini ) ol then use there Wnd w hai i-- 1 lion tumic? I hi* authois pro\ idc 
answeis io ihcsc questions and mow 

hi t. hapter hue Margaret f-lhhee and Sarah Mason examine the \ia\s m 
which beni hniatkmg. a eontinuous quality improvement process, can be u ed 
to define and impro\e the quahly of sehool-io -work curricula. I he authors 
lonieiul that the hem hmarking process, adapted from business and mdusirv 
and labm begins with sell-study through the systematic »vic\v of established 
goals and oh|aii\.>, followed h\ a sell -assessment ol existing practices and the 
colk'i'ion ol -uppoitmg information and data 

In ( haptci Ihiee M.u'y k‘:snei. Vl.o il) »’ Macca and I\w,d 1 iggcti .M.iiline 
I he steps to building partnerships beiueen sccondan and post.wc ondar\ edu- 
cators and local businesses I he auilioi s describe luwv to select strategic pat t - 
m is. hove to se' icahsuc goals, and how to maintain a partnership In t hapter 
i our. I Mud |iisi and Pc'‘ey Adams stress the imporianee of artieulation lor 
establishing a solid secondary and jvslsccondary link flic authors also dis 
i ciss how community colleges are essential elements in strengthening the path- 
ways between high sihool .md higbn i education I lie authois luilkvi describe 
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several useful models lorarnculauon wuh local high schools, community col- 
leges. four-year colleges and universities, and industry training programs. 

In Chapter Five, Laurel Adler details the role community colleges should 
play in developing effective job placement programs. Adler describes various 
partnership models where schools and community agencies work together 
to ensure that training actually results m job placements and also describes 
the interconnectedness between economic development and job training and 
placement 

In Chapter Six, Carl Price. Claudia Graham. and Janet Hobbs explain how- 
to implement a workplace memoring program lor community college practi- 
tioners that includes identilymg, recruiting, and selecting cllccuve mentors as 
cssenti ’1 components ot work site learning strategics. The authors outline a senes 
oi steps in formulating mentoring programs as well as a generic model that 
depicts the lour components of a successful workplace mentoring environment. 

In Chapter Seven, Ann Doty and Robin Odom illustrate the attributes and 
characteristics of nine exemplary apprenticeship programs in community and 
technical colleges. These authors contend that apprenticeship programs should 
he custom-tailored to meet the business need" of the sponsoring employers 
and the career interests ol the appienhce, as we ll as the approved apprentice- 
ship staiulauls oi the legistetmgagetuy 

In Chapter Might, Joe Green and Phyllis holey describe how community 
colleges are developing career awareness, career exploration, and decision- 
making skills in students 1 he authors explore new directions in community 
college curriculum development Irom the perspective ot establishing hallmarks 
ol quality initiatives According to the authors, insistence on quality is critical 
m order to implement a “no-excuses' standard lor delivery ol quality products 
and services. 

hi Cliaptei Nine. Lcs Bolt and Ned Swam: discuss scmiic ol the major is 
sues surrounding cuiriculum integration, with examples of how contextual 
learning models successfully integrate workplace skills into the curriculum 
In tiiapter Ten, Donald Bryant and Maty Kirk describe some ol the legal 
issues lonimuntty colleges and employers hue Us well as those of involved 
labor organisations! The authors raise several questions For example, what is 
an institution's or company's legal liability lot -.indent apprentices and students 
in training? When is a learning experience, even though it might involve the 
pet loimuhee ol vcoik, not considered employment? The authors contend that 
activities occurring in the uoikplace that do not involve the performance ol 
work are not conside red employment subject to the Fan Labor Standards Act 
In C hapter Pleven, wo discuss the background and purpose of the School- 
to -Work Opportunities Act (S1WOA! ot Nd4 and how the ait should be 
administered for systemic cllcet We also illuminate the three components 
involved in developing successful school-io-work systems, highlighting exem- 
plary models lor conimumi) college practitioners One such model is tech- 
prep ^technical preparation! programs, which demonstrate many ol the same 
reform c riteria as those suggested tn the STWOA, including registered appren- 
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ticeshtps, curriculum development and integration, career development, and 
work-based learning programs 

t hapter Twebe com ludes this sour ebook with an annotated bibliogra- 
phy of URIC documents on school-io-work systems m community colleges and 
otlwi two-year postsecondary institutions 
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Sfut/ews mi uMimumifv colleges have acquired work-related learning 
iW/h’Ml'iiu's tv/iile pursuing (utstsecondtuy education. However, in 
most uises siuh learning experiences an neither well Joi a mettled >uo 
wstcmalitiillv momioted hv the community < alleges, the\ should he 



Assessing the Community College Role 
in School-to-Work Systems 

Pcbra D. Hwgg, Mildred Harney Crrigg s 



Americas declining competitiveness is increasingly linked to madcquai ics in 

human resources, unlading a lack ol preparedness among eni ranis io die 

wor klone tMaishall and Ituke;, HN 2 , Reich. h'dl, hHH’i An ording to ihe 

seu clary s t ommission on Achieving Necessary Skills i 100|\ 100 lew new 

employees entet the labor niarkei with the skills needed to till |obs requiring 

u\hnictil sophistication Often prospective workers are not ready or able to l 

learn advaiued academic oriechnie.il skills A arne\ale, Liamer. and Meitner, 

I OOO 1 * Yel some oi Americas Ion. ign c ompetiiors arc preparing their people 

loi the new eionoim and dealing clk\ lively with contemporary uoiklouc 5 

concerns lechmeal naming programs in several hurnpoan uumme< use wotk- 

basetl learning -w stems that win and do facilitate die -whool to work transition 

tNoihdurlt. IWb 

In IVn made and tieimany. tor example, ihe appreniu eship model 1 o^ed j 

to close tlie gap between school and woik, with educators and employers shar- 
ing responsibility lor work -based learning 1 Hanulion I no O'. I he comparably 
higliuH ol work based learning is shaied In government and business, cadi 
ol the-w ennties peiu'ivo its coiitnbimon as an imestmen* in the eeonomu { 

well-being ol the country In the I'nited Slates, the situation dillers signilie.mlK. 
with all but a lew students — the small minority who are bound lor lour-ycar 
v ol leges or uimersines uhc college bound 1 — lending lor themselves Most 
youths uxeive little guidance m how to pursue lull her iposisccondaiy' edu- 
cation or work, and as a result some fail to make die transition from school to 
work altogether tCiray and llerr, Pennington. h^v 

Corson and Silverberg ( PWP are among those who argue persuasively that 
the existing educational system is killing non-college-hound youth, limiting 

- ^ 
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l heir potential to successfully make the transition frtini schooling lo stable. high- 
wage employment: "Americas emphasis on college preparation has isolated aca- 
demic Irom vocational education and weakened schools' ability lo prepare 
youths lor the demands ol emplo\nieut . Many youths, particularly those 
confronted with depressed local job markets and evidence that high school 
completion does not leau to rewarding employment, view the link between 
academia and suceesslut employment as tenuous' tp. it 

In recent years, concerns about gaps in studeni preparation lor the sehool- 
lo-work transition have been recognized widely, culminating m a new federal 
polity The SchooI-to-Work Opportunities Ad ISTWOA) ol 1^)4 supports 
wide stale application ol work dialed learning m die nations systemic educa 
uonal relorm I he SIWOAs primary goal is lo establish a national Iramework 
to eiiccunage states to coordinate state- and local-level school-io-work transi- 
tion systems These systems should he designed to help souths gam meaning - 
lul work experience while they are m school as well as idcniily and obtain 
rewarding work after completing secondary 01 post secondary education 

though no one model is endorsed by the STWOA, states and localities arc 
encouraged to explore alternative approaches stub as youth apprenticeships or 
tech-prep programs (Pennington, I^t; Reich, Successful completion 

of school-io-work programs is expected to result in a high school diploma, a 
certificate or degree Irom a postsccondji \ institution, or an occupational skill 
cemticate (a portable, industry- recognized credential certifying competency 
and mastery ol specific occupational skills'). Regardless ol the approach or 
model chosen, school-to-work transition systems should strengthen the rela- 
tionships between academic and vocational education, educators and employ- 
ers, and labor organizations and secondary and post secondary eclueation 
And ail three ol these relationships need in he evident in the school-based 
learning, work-based learning, and connecting activity components ol a schooi- 
lo-woi k s\ stem 

The lust component, school-based learning, involves career exploration 
and counseling. selection ol a career-related major by grade I 1 . periodic - eval- 
uations linked to academic standards, and formal links between the secondary' 
and postsecondary levels The second component, work-based learning, in- 
volws paid or unpaid work experiences, workplace mentoring, and instruc- 
tion in gcucial workplace competencies as well as in all aspects ol an tndustiy 
t.onnccimg activities, the third component, are designed to ease the transition 
Irom m -school to out of-school learning by matching students interests and 
competencies lo the work-based learning opportunities ollcrcd by employers. 
Career counseling, prolessional development of educators and workplace men- 
tors, and job placement services are methods of facilitating the school-to-work 
i raiwiiion 

Csi'.en the tundumvnt.il purpose and ojxruUenu! hatneworh created by the 
MWt V\. it i s important to consider the role of community colleges m emerging 
school-to-work transition systems What does research suggest about the status, 
picwalence. and success of school -based, w ork-based, and connecting compo- 

li 
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nents in community colleges? What is the history of their use there? What is their 
future 7. This chapter addresses these important questions. pa>. .g particular atten- 
tion to what is known about the effectiveness of the triad of relationships exist- 
ing between academic and vocational education, education and employers, and 
labor organizations and secondary and postsecondary education 



Assessing School-Based Learning 
in the Community College 

Community colleges have a long and rich tradition ol offering liberal ans-trans- 
lei and occupational technical education programs lor youths and adults Wohcn 
and Brawn, NtW). Particularly since the laic NbOsand early lvTTOs. a primary 
(unction ol all types ol community colleges (including junior colleges and 
two -ji cm i pos.tsccondup. technical institutes) has been t he delivers ol occupa- 
tional-technical education l-aetors such as increased support lor post secondary 
vocational education by lederal policy, changing demographics, and transfor- 
mations m the ways lirms and labor markets operate ha\e had an imp>act on the 
glow th ol occupational-technical education m community colleges. 

The L Y General .Ac counting OKilc \ estimated that in the 
academic year, percent of all two-year colleges offered an average ol twenty- 
seven vocational programs Nationwide, approximately 43 percent ol the stu- 
dents m these colleges were enrolled in these programs. Results from the 
National Assessment of Vocational Fducation (Boescl. Rahn, and Diech, W94) 
show a more positive picture of vocational education at the postseeondary than 
at the "eeoiulary level Taking a ciilical view ol vocational education overall, the 
authois commend aspects ol postseeondary vocational education, saving. "Post- 
secondary vocational programs provide more structure than their secondary 
counterparts tor students working toward a degree The economic outcomes 
lor postseeondary vocational students are better than for secondary students 
Postseeondary completers are more likely to line! jobs related to their training, 
and even some coursetaking without completing a program seems to confer 
labor-market benefits These advantages of postseeondary vocational education 
seem to be most pronounced in public community colleges" (pp 17-18) 
Research conducted by Grubb ilW5> confirms this finding In a set 
ondary analysis o! the Survey of Income and Program Participation, Grubb 
found that both certificates and associate degrees increase the earnings ol 
those wlu» receive them — not, ol course, by as much as a baccalaureate degree, 
which requires between two and four times as many credits, but, still, by sub- 
stantial and statistically significant amounts" (p ivV These findings are partic- 
ularly evident loi persons who complete a program and gain a credential, are 
considered nontraditional because of their gender or age. and/or who enter 
job-related training upon graduation 

Beyond the emphasis on occupationally oriented programs lor their own 
students, increasingly community colleges are partnering with secondary 
schools to implement school-to-work-related educational reloims beginning 
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at i he high school level. Initiatives such as icch-ptvp and youth apprenticeship 
programs require comniurut) colleges to help high school youths make the 
transition to postsecondary education, where they can acquire more advanced 
academic and technical competencies needed lor entry into the labor market. 
Although the involvement of comrminuv colleges has not yet lulls' developed 
with ihese school-to-svork reforms iBragg, Layton, and Mammons, K) L M; Kazis. 
ld<44; Bocscl, Rjhn. and Diech, 1LL4, Silverherg ami Hashes, MW), public 
policy encourages Lind in the ease ol teeh-prep legislauon. mamlaies'i two-) ear 
colleges to play a pivotal role 



Assessing Work-Based Learning 
in the Community College 

f or many sears, students in community colleges haw acquired work- related 
learning experiences while pursuing postsecoiulary education, however, 
these learning experience ■> are olien not clociimcmed or monitored Conse- 
quently. a wide array ot approaches to work-based learning are used by iom- 
111 Linn \ colleges, hut no one standard definition or model exists In a study 
dedicated to examining ibis issue ol work-based learning at the two year college. 
Bragg, Hamm, anti Tnnkle ( IWl created a general delinuioii. suggesting work- 
ha.-ud learning programs are "in-anii nonal programs that ilrltbcntU'l} use the 
workplace as a site lor student learning' ip 10' Work-based learning is further 
defined as 'formal, structured, and strategical!) organized h\ instruetion.il stall, 
employers, and sometimes other groups in link learning m the workplace to stu- 
dents college-based learning experiences [and! to their career goals ' < p 1 iw 
i xamplcs ol work-based learning models idenlihed in the studs, wav proles 
sional-clinieal training. cooperative education t co-op programs'', formal regis- 
leied apprmtkeships, sMiool-sponsotcd enterprises, and south apprenticeships. 

f oruommumi) college students engaged in ociupalinnal-lccliiikul pro 
grams, w oik-based learning is Lulls tommoiipLke Ovei thicc-quarters ol 
community i olleges engage students in work-hased learning, and occupa- 
tional-technical education and v iistomized oi contra*. l naming aic tssoaicas 
wheie students participate most readily in woik-h.isod learning opportunities 
d’aagg. Hamm, and Tnnkle. hNv On average, ahoui IS percent oi commu- 
nity college students m ix\ upaiional-tec hnual edikation participate in some 
form ol woik-Kisid learning I hese hidings corroborate lesullsoi the National 
Assessment ol \oi ttioiial LdikatMit v\A\ 1 L showing i hot work -based learn- 
ing is Lurls widespread.it the tsso-sear posKk onilars level in occiipation.il- 
lecluikal edikation In the \ \\ T study Boesel. Kahn, and Piech i N'-H 1 found 
that "the iange ol work experience ptogranis and the sanels ol linkage's with 
employers and other non-umversity organizations is quite broad" ip 1 4 it 
i >1 tin* numerous approaches to work-hased learning. professional-clinical 
naming and io-op programs are the most prevalent in community colleges 
dhagg. I iamiii and hmkle. loOi.OUkeol lechnologs Assessment. K?0>. 
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Morn and othets, 1994'. Most community colleges oiler health occupations 
programs, and nearly all of these programs require lhai students panieipate in 
the professional-clinical naming. The Office of Technology Assessment v 1995) 
reports that the elmieal training model has bcLome the norm for preparation 
m all the medical occupations — ranging Ironi nurse's aide through medical 
technologist to hiam surgeon About 50 to O0 percent ol all two-year col- 
leges have at least one program that mes this model and virtual!) all the pro- 
grams are tn the medical holds" \p (S5' 

W i t h the clinical training approach, students complete a combination ol 
vocational and academic course work in classrooms and laboratories on cam- 
pus In addition, they engage in learning at the work site tclinic. hospital, nurs- 
ing home 1 ' to obtain a ctedcnital in the prolesSion. Although the practice is not 
nearly as widespread elsewhere as n is in the health occupations, professional 
1 ieids such a*' education and law do engage community college students in 
clinical training Disadvantages id tins highly intensive work-based learning 
model ate dial students do not typkally receive pay from employers for their 
mile in clinic al work experiences f : urthermore. programs utilizing the pro- 
lessumal-c hnual model are often the most expensive ol any educational 
programs ottered hv community colleges. 

Resides the clinical training model, the co-op is the most prevalent work- 
based learning model m the community college environment The co-op has 
some important differences Ironi the clink al naming model because u is not 
as highly regulated by external bodies, nor is it as highl) structured. It has the 
added heneiit that students aic usually paid for their time in the work s ating 
lake the professional clinical model, however, coop programs encourage a 
combination ol vocational and academic course work that is coordinated with 
wotk experience, and students earn college credit for these experiences. Suc- 
cessful co-op pmgiams usually require written agreements between schools 
and empowers, work siu> naming nl ins. and In.queni supervision and ongo- 
ing assessment by a work-site and school coordinator (Morn and others, 1494). 

Two approaches are predominant m the co-op model students arc taught on 
campus tor part of the day and work for part ol the day, or students rotate 
between college and work on a semester-hv-semester basis i.Office ol Tcchnol 
ogv A-sc^mem . 1945v Although this second approach is more prev. ' nt in 
lour-veai t colleges and universities, it docs cveur in community colleges lhe J 

c o-op is the work-hased learning model of choice for fields such as business j 

and muikctmg. engineering, agriculture, and human services 

Other lorms ol work-based learning are registered adult apprentiLcships. 
sc liool-sponsored enlei puses, or youth apprenticeships, hut these are utilized 
much less liequentlv hv community colleges iliragg. Ilamm, and Trinklc, 

19951 c.jsncr-L otto 1 1 ' and Stein and others i 1995) make sinulai ohset- 
vanons about the preponderance of co-op programs and the verv limited 
Use oi othci woik-h.iseu learning models i hey report that, like co-op pro- 
grams. icgisUTcd appicmiieship programs are lirmlv planted m main two-vear 
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colleges, although little is known about the quality ol these programs It is 
evident. however. that most registered apprenticeship programs LH the post 
secondary level) are m the skilled trades occupations, and most ol the piogram* 
are very small Turihci, Casnei-Lotlo \ 198W reports that often the pannership, 
lx* tween education and labor on behalf of these programs arc* tenuous 

Little information exists about newer school-to-work models sue i l as 
youth apprenticeship, particularly in relation to the postsecondary level Cor* 
s v .i and Sd'vrherg v 1993 j describe evaluation lesults lor lilteen school-tu-vvork 
transition, youth apprenticeship demonstration programs landed by the L s 
Department ot I ahor I heir report documents that none of the sites had any 
experience in implementing the postsecondary components of the program - 
tp xH Although not yet evident in practice, seeondarv-io-pofslscvondarv artic- 
ulation lias been viewed as an essential part of youth apprenticeship programs. 
In tills regard, when a work-based learning mmponenl is added, Karis and 
Roche ' N*-M ' view south apprenticeship programs as a logical extension ol the 
tech-prep model a hat i>. inicgiaied academic and vocational-technical cur- 
riculum delivered through two years of high school articulated with two years 
.d college' Bragg. Hamm, and Tnnkle ( 1 995V however. found few commu- 
nity colleges utilize tech-prep or lormal articulation agreements w ith secondary 
hook to (. rcate a progression ot work-based learning from the secondary to 
postsecondarv lose) 1 his iimling i" . orrohorated by result" ol a prim -rudy in 
Bragg, Layton, and Hammons (199-v on tech-prep implementation, where 
only a minority of local tech-prep consortia in the I'niled States were incor- 
porating progressive and sequential work-based learning into cimiculum 
rclorm at the secondary and poslsecoiidaiy levels 

111 addition, mans community colleges have extensive c.xpciience m part- 
nering with private sector lirni" to deliver related programs and service*. such 
as customized or contract training, entrepreneurial naming and -mall business 
development, and technology transfer iBragg and Jacobs. 1991. 199 V. Ldu- 
cation-busines> partnerships can provide the basis lor a diverse array of pro- 
grams Kxu>ed on workforce preparation, iciraining. and upgrading cCirubb. 
Bad way. Bell, and Kraskouskas. 1998* Some ol these partnerships have con- 
tributed to work-based learning programs associated with the sehool-to-vvork 
transitional well \Biugg. Hamni.and Tnnkle. 1 99 y Biaggand Hamm lout, 

Connecting Activities in the Community College 

Ot the tluee components cennal to the > I WOA isOiool-ba^ecl learning, work- 
based learning, and connecting activ ities*, connecting activities are the least 
understood Although some employer* participate m connecting activities, 
community colleges have primary responsibility lor ensuring effective con- 
nections between -t hool- based and work-based learning i Bragg. Hamm, and 
Tnnkle, 1995* On the whole, an imbalance exists between education and 
employers in terms ol who has responsibility lot m hool-to-uork task-, with 
the contributions ol community colleges tar outweighing those of businesses. 

l£> 
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Typically, community colleges have primary responsibility lor pcrlorming all 
facets ol connecting activities, including selecting and training workplace men- 
tors. assessing and certifying students' academic, technical, and workplace 
skills, and placing students in lull-lime employment lollowmg graduation. 
C.onsequently for more students to engage in school-to-work expediences, a 
greater sharing ol responsibility must occur among colleges, employers, labor 
unions, and government agencies 1! this di ning does not happen, commu- 
nity colleges arc likely to develop school-to-work systems that require fewer 
resources, or they will abandon the concept altogether 

Implications for the Future 

Few lormal assessments have been conducted regarding the tolc of commu- 
nity college in school-io work systems in the l ruled States. HisioncuUy. two- 
year colleges have engaged in various school-io-work-orienied approaches, 
Mich as. professional-clinical training. co-op programs, and traditional adult 
apprenticeships School-sponsored enterprises, youth apprenticeships, and 
tccli-prep programs are also evident m community colleges, although far less 
is known about these newer school-to-wotk models Regardless of the model, 
community colleges lake on the lion’s share of responsibility for school-to-work 
programs in comparison to employers. Beyond supervising students engaged 
in work-based learning, many cmpluu'is makt minimal el i r cw l contributions 
to the school-to-work system 

Without doubt, the federal STWOA and similar state legislation vSmith. 
N»W demonstrates heightened public interest in improving school-to-work 
-*y stems Although early activities associated with xIWOA concentrated on 
high school youths, iccent lese.uvh shows community colleges make impor- 
tant contributions io school-to-work astems Professional-clinical training and 
co-op programs ate paiticulaih piomincnt forms ol work-based learning at 
the poslseconclary level, and llie benefits of these models are well documented 
Of the newer approaches, tech-prep is most visible although student outcomes 
data on it arc extiemeiy limited Youth apprenticeships are even less evident at 
the postsecondary level. 

As die nation continues cilorts to implement school-to-work systems, it is 
iiu rcasingly import an- to document and disseminate the lessons learned by all 
oi the oigaiiuaiions involved, mi hiding community colleges With their strong 
tradition of forming cducalion-husiness partnerships, community colleges 
appear strategically positioned to lead efforts to build school-to-work systems 
Yet, the STWOA is heavily weighted toward secondary education, to ensure 
that high school students ire better prepared to make the transition to either 
wo! k oi college hdueational pathways io assist students to move successfully 
between the secondary and postsecondary levels are valued, but they are not 
mandated. As such, reengineering to systematically link school-based and work- 
kiscd learning at the secondary and post secondary levels is rare C.orrequently, 
more .mention needs to be paid to creating educational pathwavs that do just 
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that. With sufficient time and careful nurturing, eventually school-to-vcnrk sys- 
tems may become routine in America’s schools, colleges, and places ol employ- 
ment. II that goal is reached, u seems cciiam that community colleges will have 
played a prominent role. 
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Benchmarking for Quality Curriculum: 
The Heart of School-to-Work 



Murgaud A. f.llibir. Sauih A. Mason 



igli-quality curriculum is an integral part o! any school-to-work tSTVO inn 
native, at any educational level The MAY curriculum can he thought of as the 
engine that di ivcs the design and development ot the > I \\ system, vv iihm and 
across institutions and programs At us best, the S !\Y curriculum presents 
activities that transfer learning and knowledge to real-world situations, inte- 
grating v areer and workplace experiences that are rich in. and applicable t o. 
diverse contexts. By viewing their MAY curriculum through this particular 
lens, postsocondary educators can envision vocational and academic content 
that will integrate learner experiences, active and applied instructional prac- 
tices. and siudeni-locused assessment However, incorporating these v isions 
into new and existing eumcula po-es avariep. ol challenges to commumtv and 
tec hnical cvdcgc personnel 

Recently a host ot laciors has lnlluenccd curriculum development and qiul- 
ity including the advent ol national skill standaids and a growing emphasis on 
integrated and sequenced courses that link school- and work -based learning 
C.ommumtv and technical colleges, seeking to respond to these new educational 
c hallenges. have adopted a variety ol approaches to relorm mg au ric ulum clesign 
In lack the National C enter lor Research in Vocational kducanon (Nc.RYL) has 
identified eight dillerent models community and technical colleges have used to 
design and integrate occupational and academic education 

1 Integrating general education requirements 

2 IVveK'pmg applied academic enir.MS 

\ Incorpora mg academic skills mlo occupational programs 

4 Inliising i.cadeniic models into expanded occupational courses 
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> Developing multldi5ciplinar>• courses that combine academic perspectives 

and occupational concerns 

6. Designing tandem cluster courses in various learning communities 

7 Developing colleges within colleges 

8 Generating alternative occupational programming (Grubb and Kraskouskas, 

1W21 

As a result ol these new challenges, educators arc olten left with “what," 
“how,’' .-nd “why” questions about i ho development and quality of their cur- 
riculum. “What should be in my school -to- work curriculum?" How will I 
know if my curriculum is any good?" Why should 1 review' my curriculum 
now, when all these changes are taking place?" In our dynamic educational cli- 
mate, these questions are particularly relevant Educators seeking answers need 
a framework to uncover emerging practices lhai focus efforts in quality STW 
curriculum design. 

This chapter examines how benchmarking, a continuous quality improve- 
ment process, can be used to deline and improve the quality ol STW curricula. 
Adapted from business and industry, the benchmarking process begins v/ilh a 
sell -study The self-study includes a systematic review of established goals and 
objectives, followed by a self-assessment of existing practices and collection of 
supporting inlormation and data The next step in the benchmarking pmee : 
involves team members learning about emerging "best practices" and how tb\> 
can be adapted or adopted to improve local initiatives Conducted collabora- 
tive!) by a broad range of practitioners, the benchmarking process generates a 
shared, in-depth understanding ol local practices through identification of spe- 
cific objectives, critical reflection, a focus on strengths and weaknesses, and the 
adoption or adaptation of "best practices’ (Camp, 1989; Spendulini, 1992, 
Tucker, 199b^ Through benchmarking, practitioners can effectively rev iew and 
improve curriculum design. The process incorpouics the goals of national 
educational initiatives (such as Goals 2000 and the School -to- Work Opportu- 
nities Act) as well as stale and local strategic and school improvement plans 
In addition, benchmarking uses valid criteria and standards of quality. The 
benchmarking process provides a structure lor review teams to conduct a 
self-assessment ol current curriculum components. These components reflect 
unique aspects ol academic and occupational disciplines, while providing a 
cciinnum Inundation to review' the quality ol content and pedagogy. The com- 
ponent-based structure ol the benchmarking process enables the community 
or technical college to review a variety ol curricula and adapt particular qual- 
ity components to meet specilie needs. 

The National Consortium ol Product Quality (NCPQ) standards and indi- 
cators, developed through the NCRVE, oiler educators a sei ol quality criteria to 
guide curriculum rev iew. Designed to assess STW curriculum, the NCPQ stan- 
dards and indicators represent qualitative ideals and supporting attributes of 
high-quality STW curriculum Working in concert, the standards and indicators 
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can guide l he review team in benchmarking the degree of quality in their STW 
curnculum content, instruction, student assessment, and equity and diversity. 

internally, once the review team has documented the existing curnculum, 
they can compare their prauites and products with others to identity best 
practices " To complete the cycle, these “best practices" are then incorporated 
into the larger planning process, ensuring continuous curriculum improve- 
ment. As a result, the curriculum review team integrates relevant information 
i.specific skills, diversity considerations, performance levels) and existing 
benchmarks oi quality (Bonnet, 1981} and is better equipped to soundly assess 
STW' curricula and related eouise materials. 

A Step-by-Stcp Benchmarking Process 

The remainder of this chapter details a siep-hy-step benchmarking process lor 
review teams to guide their evaluation of STW curricula 

Step I: Create a Benchmarking Team for Curriculum Review. STW 
systems represent systemic reform initiatives that entourage a broad collabo- 
ration ol partners to develop new approaches to education This type of reform 
challenges educators to expand their vision to serve the mutual needs of stu- 
dents, K— 1 2 schools, community anu technical colleges, business, and the 
community. In this context, creating a quality >i W curnculum entails inte- 
gration both wu/mi occupational and academic areas and iuu>ss educational 
and business-oriented organizations. Creating mutually inclusive teams is 
therefore essential to a quality curnculum review process. Curriculum review 
teams that involve representatives lrom all groups ensure that each has the 
opportunity to express their organizational needs. Moieover, a team including 
a diverse set oi representatives incorporates a broad range of expertise and pro- 
motes creativity and ownership in the review process. 

The continuous improvement process of benchmuikmg requires such a 
collaborative review leant. W hen conducted collahoratively by a broad range 
of local practitioners, the benchmarking process generates a shared, in-depth 
understanding ol curriculum products and practices by identifying specific 
objectives, reflecting on actual products and practices, and identifying strengths 
and weaknesses Intimately, benchmai king aims to focus discussion on the 
specific areas needing improvement. 

Step 2: Identify What to Benchmark. Teams embarking on lb*" bench- 
marking process should first review exiting strategic plans at the institution 
or program level and related missions, goals, and objectives. Information ob- 
tained from these documents will help guide team mrmhoTs a> they select the 
appropriate curriculum lor review. 

In selecting the curriculum to review, several other considerations should 
be involved in the decision-making process first, teams may choose to review 
a variety of curricula that incorporate integration activities, or they may focus 
tm a single curricular aspect 
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Second, the intentions oi the teach mg- learn mg goals lor any educational 
program must he taken into account when selecting the curriculum lor review, 
for example, teams may choose to review an existing "high-quality 1 S l W cur- 
riculum that includes student learning objectives dor example, what a student 
should know and be able l o dob cllcctive instructional practice, and student - 
lev used authentic assessment. The components presented below provide teams 
with a snapshot oi quality standards 



(.oHic-Ht: High-quahtv STW content locuses on the integral ion ot academic 
loundat ions into c.iicet development . iilc skills, and occupational compe- 
tencies 

/iMim nan: Instruction should include the development ol problem solving, 
commimicatum. and icasonmg skills ot all students through authentic expe- 
rience's within the classroom and community environments 
.AcVNom iif Assessments in high-quality STW curricula arc student- focused m 
the measurement oi altitudes, knowledge-, and skills as well as in their appli- 
cation to problem solving within the classroom and workplace environment 
fa/iutY cirni OiWfMlv lhgh-quality STW curricula relied the values oi equity 
and diversity 

Step 3: Complete Self-Assessment. Ihe Nv.PQ standards and indica- 
tors, presented in Lxhibit 2 1, form the foundation of the sell -assessment step 
in litis benchmarking process 1 lie sell -assessment process begins with team 
nicinbcis disc nosing what isciiiiciitly m place leant members examine the cur- 
riculum by answering the indicator questions m relation to their existing 
curriculum or to a specific curriculum product The\ are encouraged to pro- 
vide a rationale supporting then conclusions lor each indicator. Relevant data 
should also he presented to provide a baseline to u-v when comparing c in ik - 
ula, identifying "best practices." and measuring perlornuncc impiownum Pata 
may be obtained front such sources as pro -and post -assessment results, tnsiruc- 
toi journal entries, student interest inventories, or hcld-lcst data 

Next, learn members identity areas ol strength and areas ihai need im- 
provement A teas ot strength arc those that curtemlv meet or exceed the SA.fXj 
standard:.. I hoc uicas needing impioct mcni o i ^ those that do not lully sup- 
port the standards, these are the areas that should be targeted for improvement. 

Step 4: Identify Best Practices for Comparison and Learning. Once 
team members have assessed and prioritized areas to improve, their next step 
should he to seek out others who base successful!) dealt with such curricu- 
lum issues These "best practices" then become a source ol ideas, information, 
and strategies loi adaptmgand improving kval curriculum bxamplcs ol hest 
practice" curricula may be lound in a variety of ways, networking with col- 
leagues from i >t he t institutions, searching professionally developed curriculum 
guides, searching curriculum sites on the Internet tevicwing LRU iesoun.es. 
and contacting the NCPQ through the NCRVH 
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Exhibit 2.1. The NCPQ Standards ’nil Indicators 



<. oment standards and Indicators 

s / \\' tinritii/ti rmisf /tx u\ on f Ji< mfcgnriinu of tit adorn. |uu»id<«f ioin into . one* dt vclourm nr 
It/c >ktlK. and cxiu/njliurad c ir^ 

I o what extent has the konicrii incorporated validated ski!!:-.. tasks, .utd ..ompeteikie . 

I o LoiiMbtemlv and continually reinforce eoneept' 0 
low hat extent do the skills and vompeletu ics piesented m iht prodiici ioi respond 
to competencies and skills indicated in the H.ANS iepori ; ’ 
lo what e.ueiu does die product include doumiemauon dor example, a matrix' 
ol ululated occupational. academic. c areer, and hie skills and conipcietic ies to 
show where and how those »>ki IK and competencies are heme, incorporated’ 

I o what extent docs the pi ml uci idenliiy peiloimatke levels im skills and competencies' 
lowhat extent is die content current? 
lowh.u extent is the content accurate? 

lowh.u extent i-. tlte content sequenced from hasu to mote complex concepts 
ot coherent dusters? 

lowhat exteiu aie the content objective'' and learner ohicctn o aliened"’ 
lii what esiofM n, die content pie seined in an im ciesimg and appealing manner geared 
low aid diverge student audience's’ 

lowh.u exteiii aieiareer tieveiopment . e.iicvi awareness .md molnlitv .md . iiLviish.p 
incorporated mte* the instructional content' 

\te voLtinonal and academic skills mtcgiated' 

Ate k mplovahihty and hie skills dot example, getting to woik on time 1 included? 

Is inclusive lan>* luge used? 

Are eiix cTsii \ and commoiuiit io among people icci»gni_ccl ’ 

Are c onlr ibutioris Irom people ol divctse h.u. kgro’.inds lecogmjed' 

Is transferability ol learned skills and knowledge emphasized? 

In stiiurikMia! >tandu:ds and Indicator 

sTW < umiu/u. rinnngh kUfive mid applied learning exp i mcm. es :n s. Iiool. o’nuuuMirv , 

Kfid w.-rk' kisol vermins. muM cntiMc students to a. quin pvMcm \uh rug. ..iimriiiii. anon 
iiMil misouing Mnucgies 

lowh.u exieu; do the liistnii nonai sii.itcgics im ludc a*, i oe and uv.mindii! learning 
experiences that conespotul to stared student outcomes'' 

1 o what extent do the instructional strategies include teaching techniques that enhance 
the M .AN s dunking skills creative thinking decision nuking, prohiem solving, 
seeing things in the mind s eye. knowing how to learn and masoning’ 
lowhat extent can the suggested ir.struciion.il strategies lie adapted iodilletent learning 
M> les? 

i o what extent do the instriu lional strategies itli.u is. a-.liv uies and projei 1 st mflc\ i i ho 
diversin ol todays workforce' 

lo w hat extent do the instriu uonai strategics incorporate team ot small gtoup projects? 
ro what extern do the instructional strategies encourage students m interact with each 
other , instructors, and the community 0 

To what extern do the instructional stuiegies develop students ciiiical thinking 
and problem solving skills? 

lowhat extern do the instructional Muicgics develop 'indents skills in writing, 
speaking listening. and lollovving duet turns? 

T i* what extent do the instructional strategies provide ihe stuck tils with ical -world 
experiences ^hoth in and mu ol the classroom' that minion r jk.uUmk and 
tec linologv applik at ions' 
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Exhibit 2.1. fcmirinuftl) 



Student Assessnitni M .wiilards and Indicators 

wuhin N/lVp»ag?<mis mus, r /v sf ui/t’nr -/f*t usrJ m maivuMNg uffi/uJc s. knew (edge, 
and skills uml thi\ mu\( nwus tor p>i>Wrni-M>l\mg skill', wi/fun MJ? 'hr dii.voaiim and /hr 
Hinhpldic i nviHVimcnt 

To what extent are audeni teams as wvll as the individual student assessed 7 
To what extent does the assessment tool measure the altitude, knowledge. 01 skili 
presented in the material 7 

I o what extent does the assessment process im lode leedKuk and alternative testing 
opportunities 7 

To what extent ate peitoimame and portfolio assessments vised to me.isuie siuilent 
knowledge and skills 7 

lo what extent i.m the assessments detest change t ver lime 7 

lo what extent aie appropriate assessment methods provided tfi.it dirixth retleii student 
outcomes 7 

Equity and Piversitv standards and indicators 

x J U'uu ntu/ii mtiNl ir/Io r icn/enf fhur /vnniVMmd . cl< hutes the a* t;w puMiupulion 
of i ill ini/n itiimN in the Million's umfc/nne. t ommnmries. i irul rdlu t/liona/ nisfilanoNs. 

To w tat extent is the material balanced to rcllect the experiences, contributions. 

voi Os. and perspectives of all groups 7 
lo what extent does the moment challenge nadmonal Liiltutal assumptions'' 



The N( PQ provides research -based evaluation and technical assistance 
lor local, state, and national developers ol curricula and instructional materi- 
als The consortium assists in curriculum networking, identifies curriculum 
seaich sources, and reviews submitted uirricuium *>r printed instructional 
material 

Step 5: Create an Action Plan for Curriculum Improvement. Team 
members should summarize information detailing strategies, sources, and the 
pios and eons of implementing changes in their curriculum Teams must then 
reconvene lo review the information and develop "improvement action plans." 
thus linking the information gathered through the benchmarking process to 
the curriculum planning process 

Step b: Revisit the Curriculum. As these strategies are adop.ed. the 
level of curriculum implementation should be continuously monitored Review- 
teams need to pay particular attention t o determining whether the adopted 
changes have effectively contributed to student learning With an eye toward 
the I ui urc, this activity also helps the review team develop new insight and 
directions for luture curriculum design 

Meaningful Curriculum Benchmarking; 

Where Can II Lead? 

Completing the benchmarking pnxess will reward comnuimtv and technical 
colleges with a hotter understanding ol their existing STAY curriculum and 
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with new directions lor student-centered teaching and learning. Using this 
process to assess STVV curricula will require teams to become intimately 
involved m assessing curriculum components An integral knowledge ot the 
quality status ol STW curriculum component will not only benefit student 
learners but will also engage team members as learners in the benchmarking 
curriculum review pnxess 
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PiiMUi f sJu/>n Ju/uren cdtmanrs cmti final businesses uie essential, 
I'l'ijiiih'Li < ompomms i»/ st /it**W-/i»-u « » f ^ imfiutnes. BiuMing these 
ptiHnn'ihip'* does noi need to Iv lurnpliuited i/ wri /list follow 
o few simple steps 



Building Partnerships 

Mary /. Kisno; Maralyn J. \Luza, David R. Liggett 



Partnerships between all levels ol education and local business and industry 
aie essential components ol today's school icMormjmiiUnu > llowccu, while 
the definition ol the parinetship lias not changed much ovet the last twenty* 

1 i \ e years, the rule nl the parineishtp in effective sehnol relorni has shilled 
diamatuallv A >uwc.vdul partnership today will oiten tneiude an entire com- 
munity ol educational institutions and local by messes collaborating to 
improve the educational experiences ol all Us students. 1 his chapter will 
address 1 he dclmition ol a partnership, the shift ol locus over the last few 
decade-. mikei mug the lole ol the put tnetslnp in educational relorm. and steps 
tu mipienienuttg partnerships that are siutegiealb heneluial to all 

Defining a Partnership 

A parinership is a continued cooperative ellort or agreement to collaborite to 
generate ideas or to pool resources tor a mutually acceptable set ol purposes 
l Ins ellort may attack a specific problem or support an ongoing protect of 
wuici scope ihnrresi, [992. Hemming*. 1984. >hive and Rogus, 1979). Part- 
nerships loi sehoi»l-io-work activities have main ol the characteristics of a 
strategic alliance m business, where collaborations between Itrms and other 
organizations ate developed loi unpoitaiii strategic reasons t Walters, Peters, 
and IVss. 1994t. 



Changing Focus of Partnerships 

I he locus ol partnerships to support education — especially the rotes ol see 
ondaiy schools, posted ondurv schools. and business and itulustrv — has 



\l'A [Hiui I! I . .* I . -MU- M | i I -i | | .1 ' U-- u l'*°" * I'Skfl lU-n I'lll'll'ln l> 
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changed during this century. During the first half ot this century, business was 
often involved in public school planning and decision making. Education and 
business agreed on the main purpose of public schools — to prepare young 
people for work. However, in the mid 1960s to late 1970s it became less ac- 
ceptable to have business input, as organized parent and community groups 
became more active. Businesses soon lost touch with what was happening in 
public education on a day-to-day basis (Timpane, 1984) 

Ry the late 1970s and early 1980s there was an atmosphere of mistrust 
between school and business Business issued ‘expectations" for schools (stricter 
rules of discipline), while educators feared business support of any kind might 
grow into ‘inappropriate influence." Many educators suggested that limns be 
placed on business involvement in ihe schools iG. mer, 1982; Lesher, 1977; 
Ozmon, 1982). 

During the early 1980s business involvement was defined and limited to 
an advisor) - role, thus the growth of ‘advisory committees " These committees 
of individuals ouisidc the education profession were selected to advise on a 
program or aspect of a program (.Cochran, Phelps, and Cochran, 1980; Kline, 
1983). Permitted involvement might include mock interview* for students, 
money tor equipment, managerial expertise and new technologies, scholar- 
ships and classroom materials (Crawford-Clark, 1983. Hansen and Schergens. 
1982, Jensen, 1983, Ozmon, 1982, Shinn, 1985) it seemed to be understood 
that business had no compelling need to support schools, except by paying 
taxes, and schools could gain money for projects now and political allies later. 
Most business activities in schools were brief and episodic (Mann, 1984). 
School-business partnerships were not seen as a way to dramatically improve 
educational attainment nationwide (Woodside, 1984). Post secondary schools 
and community colleges, positioned between the sccon Jary school and the 
world of work, often had an underlined role They were contracted to provide 
training programs for worker*, often tailoring programs to the needs of busi- 
ne ro and mdusir) (Gold and Charner, 1993) but often were not involved in 
secondary school activities 

Between 1983 and 1988. the number of education-business partnerships 
more than tripled. As they expanded in number, they also changed in char- 
acter. from single- purpose projects lo much more complex, muluactor col- 
laborative agreements (Lankard. 1995). The nature of education-business 
partnerships has evolved in the last ten years from an advisory relationship 
to a collaborative, reform-dr i\ en effort, with whole communities involved 
i Quid Pro Quo, 19941. The tech -prep movement required that responsibil- 
ity for the educational system be shared by educators, employers, workers, 
parents, students, and others Each group has a vested interest in the evolu- 
tion of tech-prep programs (Bragg. 1995). The school -to-work movement also 
maker* husiru>>-po 3 ise».ondary school partner? essential components m ihe 
education process lor all students (Gray and Herr, 1995) However, both edu- 
cation and business are wot king to build successful partnerships to benefit all 
players 
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Steps to Building Partnerships 

The steps to building an effective partnership for school-to-work activities in- 
clude reviewing your mission, selecting strategic partners, setting clearly 
defined goals, maintaining the relationship, and evaluating the partnership for 
success. Before establishing a partnership, all partners must internally review 
their basic mission. This review provides the foundation for developing rela- 
tionships with strategic partners that will enhance their missions. 

Selecting Strategic Partners 

Strategic partners lor school-to-work activities are not partners of convenience. 
Partners must be chosen lor the strengths they bring to the relationship The 
goal is to develop synergism between the contributions ol the partners, result- 
ing in a win-win situation for boih or all of them (Walters, Peters, and Dess, 
WVM). Each partner must first know its own strengths, needs, and resources. 
Developing trust i> central to the success of the alliance, because partners must 
he willing to share important, strategic information Secondary schools may 
need to share data about dropout rates, graduation rates, and assessment 
scores. Post secondary schools may need to share theii completion and place- 
ment rates Businesses may need to share information about their training 
needs, their pay scales, and the quality ot their products. 

Strategically, partners for a school-to-work initiative should be chosen to 
enhance specific components of the system. For example, to enhance school- 
based activities, partners might be chosen because they proude career aware- 
ness lor all students, in all aspects of an industry. A partnership with a hospital, 
lor example, could piovide opportunities for middle school students to inter- 
view workers in all areas of the health care industry to discover the academic 
skills required to succeed in the health care field A post secondary institution 
with health certiiication programs could enhance these opportunities with pre- 
sentations by graduates to the secondary students. 

The hospital could provide the work-based component and include place- 
ments for internships lor secondary and postsecondary students in health 
occupations clusters. To be successful, these placements should correlate 
directly with students' career goals and he supervised by a workplace mentor. 
The connecting activities partners might involve a postsecondary school serv- 
ing as a connecting link to help students find appropriate placements lor job 
shadowingexpcncnccs. Selecting the appropriate strategic partners lor the first 
protect is the lirsi step m building an effective pattnership. The next step is to 
set realistic goals. 



Goal Setting 

Partners begin their planning b\ .setting goals Clearly defined goals help all 
partners strive toward the same ob|cctivc, in the same time frame To begin a 
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partnership, a small project or goal should be chosen to pha-e in the relation- 
ship This will increase the potential tor success by allowing trust to grow be- 
tween alliance partners. Working together on small projects initially helps 
develop this Lrust > Slowinskt, 1*M2 * Tach partner has a chance to gauge the 
skills and contributions ot the other, and further investment can then he con- 
sidered { Walters. Peters, and Pess Jdd4. p 

W inning together on a project n! any scale is a great way to build trust 
and oceicomc dillcieru.es. and it usually serves as a precursor to more ambi- 
tious jv>int efforts Panners must iirsi determine their goal- and review their 
resources, noting which resources the other could use and beneiil hom )1 the 
two were to work togclhei A manufacturing firm hoping to entice more stu- 
dents consider careers m robotics technology might partner with a po-iscc- 
ondary program and a high school \ocationai program to oiler held trip>. 
speaker-, job -hadowmg. internship, and cooperative work experiences for 
students To begm the project, the lirm might hr-t establish just one t \ pc of 
experience with one da— loom ot -indents Altei <»ne such program had been 
-ucces-lul it .ouid ne expanded into olhe; cxpenences Pha-mg-in smaller 
project- should help partners determine i! tutuie ventures aic viable, while 
keeping risks low 

Maintaining a Partnership 

A formal partnership agreement is e—cntiai to the- partner-hips success Th;- 
agreemeu! must identity Lite Ley pTiyets and their ie -pon-ibilittes. a time line 
tor the project, milestones to document progress, and the desired outcomes 
ot the project This document need not be complicated i Main hack. Wmborne. 
and Havis 1 y< 4V. hut it mu-i be huiii on cli-ciisMons about how t he proice t 
will he evaluated This should he a partnership tor mutual benefit, not to 
subsidize each other or poach on each other- prerogative* ' Harbaugh. 1 
p 27' I he agreement -h* mid include a method ot evaluation and an exit 
strategy or a description of how the relationship will he ended it outcomes 
are not met And when milestones me succe— luliy met. clout foigel I" cele- 
biate the -Ucce-s together — even publicize it Tins enhance- the possibility of 
future -uccess. Through a process of ongoing rev iew and assessment, single* 
project partnerships can evoke into multiactor partnerships lor the benefit ot 
all Hull. Nov 

Conclusion 

Ulucation hunnes- partner dup- are e— ennal to the -iu.ee— ot -c hoobto-work 
programs Here are come question- to help vou consider w nether vou are ready 
t o begin forming -uch partnerships 

• Have you rev lew id your mis-ion 1 

• Ha\e \ mi -eit c led -nateeu jxirmt r-' 1 
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• Have you chosen a small project t.or goal 1 ) with measurable outcomes and 
predelmcd milestones to phase-in the relationship? Have these outcomes 
and milestones been documented in writing? 

• Have you identified e.u h partners key placet's and then lesjxmsibihues m 
writing 7 

• Have you created an evaluation method 7 

• Have you delined an exit strategy in ease the partnership proves unsuccess- 
ful or ohjeeLives are not achieved? 

A ease in point South Hills business School is a private two-year school 
located m central Pennsylvania, with a student body ol neatly tour hundred 
students. The school is on the (orefront ol the school-to-work movement in 
the county, with a long history of matching its program otic rings 10 employer 
needs I or the past \cai they have been leaching cuit to the local secondary 
schools to build tech-prep and school-to-work partnerships. As Maralyn Mazza, 
the school's director, explains. "We always had close relationships with local 
employers, hut wo tound we had lo take the initialise to build tech-prep pail- 
ncislups with the local high schools We started our partnerships with the 
superintendents and princ ipals After the school hoards approved the rela- 
tionship, we moved on to work cooperatively with the counselors and teach- 
ers We shared the entry-level standards we required tor our programs and 
encouraged high schools to modify their umiculum so students would have 
the needed competencies when they arrived at our school We now have artic- 
ulation agreements with twenty-four schools. These tech-prep partnerships 
have been successful in that we have better-prepared students entering our 
school and, subsequently, betler-qualilied job candidates leaving at graduation 
time Our continuing placement rate of 85 to dO percent can attest lo the qual- 
ity ol our graduates " 

The success of ilu- program has built a level ot trust between the high 
school and bouth Hills stall South Hills now has several stafl members whose 
lime is devoted lo outreach activities in the local schools. As South Hills plans 
to expand to other partnership activities m the county, Maralyn Mazza expects 
tlie agreement* to become more forma! documents. In the beginning, the most 
important tiling was to htnlcl trust between partner- The partner- c an now 
build on this trust and develop more coir.|>lex school-L>-work activities 
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The purpose o/ articulation is (<> create a par tncrJnp hetuern high 
schools, colleges, and business and industry m order to promote a 
seamless transition jar the student (torn one education experience 
to another 



The Art of Articulation: 
Connecting the Dots 

David A. Just, Dowry A. Adams 



The Call IT Perkins Applied technology and Vocational Education Act ol WO 
began the establishment ol tech-prep programs on a national scale. This leg- 
islation was the driving force responsible lor a nationwide etiort to develop 
tech -prep articulation agreements between secondary and posisecondary insti- 
tutions ("2 + 2 programs 1 T hese articulation agreements have provided a solid 
foundation for the implementation of school -to-work systems on a state-hy- 
state basis. 

New tcJvprcp artreulaikiii agreements will challenge the existing com- 
munity college articulation process. These new agreements virtually guarantee 
students a seamless curriculum from high school through the associate degree, 
ensuring that students will no longei have to lake duplicate courses. 

Two-year colleges will not he able to “dust oil" old articulation agreements 
and change the names ol a lew courses to become participants in tech-prep 
programs. Educational institutions should be pushing lor systemic change 
l Total Quality Management') and move toward a customer-student locus dur- 
ing the tech-prep articulation process 

Many two-year institutions may he concerned that tech-prep programs 
could conlltct with their student enrollment-retention program If high school 
students are given advanced standing in enough courses, it would follow that 
their associate degree programs would he shortened, potentially reducing sec- 
ond-year student enrollment tigures. 

An innovative response to this dilemma is the creation ol advanced skill 
ccrtihcares Yes, students do have the option ol graduating early from their asso- 
ciate degree programs The advanced skill certificates developed for tech-prep 
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students lake them beyond the courses required for an associate degree Many 
ol these certificate programs can be developed to assist students during then 
tiansier to four-} ear institutions. These certificates then give students an option 
to continue at their two-year college lor advanced skill development 



Articulation 

Articulation arrangements involve specific written agreements between high 
schools, vocational-technical schools, and postsecondary institutions to tacil- 
itaie a smooth uansiiion lor students to associate degree programs and hevond. 
These agreements eliminate duplication o. couise content Irom one education 
experience to another In many instances they guarantee the student enroll- 
ment at the postsCLondai\ institution See. lot example. Penn Mates articula- 
tion policy at hup. //milkman. cac.psu.edu/-|pc2/tc.htmi 

There are many generic formats for developing articulation agreements, 
and main Mates have lclt this activity to the discretion ol those educational 
institutions and agencies that haw* been charged with their development 
The re tore, there is no one universal model utilized in the development ol artic- 
ulation agreements I lie iollowing are lour articulation design variations that 
have emerged from research t Hammons and Maignan. NdV»- 

I One general agreement that articulates all o! the established programs ol 

si ud \ 

2. One formal articulation agreement developed for each ol the programs ol 
study II there are ten programs of stud}, there will be ten separate artic- 
ulation agreement 

3 One formal articulation agreement lor a varied number ol programs ol 
studs within a common cuieer pain 

4 Multiple articulation agreement'' to support only one program of stud). 11 
ten high schools feed into a two-year colleges program of study, there may 
be multiple articulation agreements lor that one program of studs. 

The number of articulated credit hours a student can earn by participat- 
ing m a tech-prep or school-to-work program of study varies Irom program to 
program and Irom state to stale. A sample ol a tspkal uriu.ul.uion agreement 
hetsvem a high school and a two-year college appears in Lxhibit 4 l 

Collaborative Planning 

‘Mu* development ol well-articulated and liilcgiaicd curricula requires collab- 
orate planning among school administrators, academic and occupational 
teachers. employers, and labor unions il.'.h. LVpamnent ol Education. 1 

Si hoof iiJminisfrdfms facilitate the development of integrated curricula by 
decentralizing management and adopting decision-making models that pro- 
mote interaction among teachers across disciplines Administrators can also 
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Exhibit 4.1. Sample Articulation Agreement 

\( >R7'H CEXTRAl. TECHMCAL COLLEGE 
l WISH ».V C »f C (W'OHAU >f.R\ t( 't > 

.AG RE EM EM T OF- ARTKXTAI ION 
between 

NOUllt e LNIRAl I IX UN It Ai t Ol I I t.l 
l>l\MON Of t ORPORAIL M K\ It fs 
.me! 

MANMILl.l) U IV si HOOI s 
Wl i DIN li U-OIMUOt.Y PROGRAM 

I his agiccinent is bused on a tevicw o! the Welding piogtam at Mansfield t it \ 

Sdiools .uul the Wokli ng U\hiinlog\ piogrum at Notih t cntiul Fee hnuul t ollege 
loml luc nils and administratis e icuew and discussion ol these piograins establishes the 
tallow mg agreement 

Sundews cotnpletinguiid giudiuung limn the two-veai Welding piogrum at Mansfield 
Guy schools will icceive i redtt lor the • nurses list id below when the following criteria 
ate met 

1 An application to \i !t tmist he submitted within two \eurs ot high school 
graduation 

2 Articulation credit nuisi be requested in the NOK Ollice ot student Records 

j A high school mnsinpi must he .submitted toilu \i k Oiliceol student Keconls 

4 I lie sttiitent must ha\e teccived a grade ol b or heMe: in the occupational piogium 
and an o\eull high school gtude average o| ( oi lvttei 



Wi.|> Ids 


Welding C utting Principles and Risk An 


s c red ii hours 


Will lie' 


Advanced Shielded Metal Arc Welding 


4 vied u hours 


win is > 


Welding s \ mho Is and Pi mis 


2 c redu hours 


wi.n i:o 


i iu> Metal Arc W elding 


4 credit how s 


wi n 2 1^ 


Welding Power sources 


l credit hours 


wi n no 


C.u- 1 tmgsten Arc Welding 


' c red it hours 


win jjo 


ir.w.»clui non io Nnruif'-i riu me iestmg 
1 olal 


4 c redu hours 
2 > credit hour* 


Inaddmon to the above artieulation credit, students, with the recommendation 


of ibeir voiauonal ptograrn insuuciot. niu\ take the biedii ln - 
the following > oiimo- 


Examination lest fm 


PRh 1 15 


l iigiiicvt mg Dtuwing 


4 c red it hout s 


NIK. 121 


Manufac luring Processes 


4 c Ic’cllt llolll s 


PHY 1 14 


General PlnsUs 


4 credit hours 


Kl 1 1 20 


sheet Metal f abrication 


t . ledir linurs 


WI l> 20 -> 


Applied Meiaihirg) 


4 c redit hours 


Wi n 210 


structural steel Pabrication 


l credit houts 


wi n 2 >o 


Pipe Welding 


a c redit how s 


wi n 2 i> 


Advanced Materials loimng Msu-ms 


4 ciedit hours 


WI n 240 


Welding Codes and Procedures 


2 ctedil hours 



I his agreement cs! articulation shall continue in effect until luriiter reuew h\ either or 
hot h patties results m the tiei d lor a new ugteeiv.c m. or until diseontmued hv either 
or hoih parties 

Vim Notih l eni ul b\ linu .it i ollrge At.irishi Id i 'Ui,» ■ i juGg |oo> | ooo 
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provide teachers with time for professional development as well as time to 
work lordlier on curriculum issues (L’.S. Department of Uducation, 

Collaboration among teachers is essential. Teachers need the opportunity to 
work together as teams to develop alternative instructional strategies. A num- 
ber ot school systems t secondary and post secondare^ oiler teachers time in the 
summer to work with employers and labor unions to develop curricula that 
integrate applied academics with work-based learning These internships help 
teachers acquire experiences that help them apply mdusli y ■■ related skills and 
expectations to their classroom instruction. 

Employers and labor unions play key roles in the development of inte- 
grated curricula. They enhance curriculum development hy providing exam- 
ples oi how concepts learned in the classroom are applied in the workplace, 
structured work based learning enhances school-hased instruction by giving 
students the opportunity to uy out their newly acquired knowledge and skills 
m a rcal-vvoiM setting. 1 he development of national skills standards hy indus- 
try leaders gives employers and labor unions documented job profiles that help 
educators identify what particular industries expect their workers to know and 
to he able (<> perform d' S fVpunnvnt ol lTlucuuon. HkH'h 



Toward Systemic Change 

The purpose ot articulation is to create a partnership of excellence between 
high schools, colleges, and business and mdustiy fiducational institutions 
should be pushing lor systemic change in their systems and not simply rela- 
beling current programs in high school to match current programs in higher 
education. For example, the state ol Ohio is utilizing a new process to develop 
curricula via ihc technical competency profile (TCP), a method ol identifying 
the occupational, academic, and employ ability competencies that must be 
developed during grades l I and 12 and the two years ol an associate degree 
program to prepare students (or technician-level positions. 

The TCP process ensures that the competencies are agreed upon by all pai 
imputing members of the advisory group, which includes business and tndus- 
u y experts, labor representatives, high school teachers and two-year college 
faculty members isec Figures 4 1 and 4 2V Once agreement is reached, a seam- 
less curriculum from nigh school through the associate degree is developed 

1 he unique portion of ibis process occurs upon completion of the cur- 
riculum At this time the high school teachers and iwo-ycar college laeuhy 
members meet to discuss how best to deliver the curriculum while building 
on local strengths. Fach competency in the profile is matched according to the 
grade level at which it needs to be mastered This ensures that students will no 
longer have to take duplicate courses. The lacully members may also decide 
on ihc best location to deliver particular courses Col leges share lahoraiones. 
facilities, classrooms, and equipment with high schools High school lech- prep 
students may be bused to the colleges to use state-of-the-art equipment, 
thereby avoiding duplicating expensive resources. These students receive high 
school-level occupational competencies at ihc colleges 
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Figure 4.1. Technical Competency Profile Process 




iu|s||K‘sN'ImlU''!IA 
:r>L«blc - v 5 Uialk'r 
i Xpert-' 




Teacher 

t Pn^iMVi’niLirN ^ 



Libor I’nion 
Mibji'i i maiiir 
exprils 



1 AnaUac .ihM I.ilu't mutkvi data 

2 Pc tine exit occupations. first those ai the end oi tiie two-war degree or apprcnikc- 
dup pro-;! am and then the high school exit occupations Out >uppou those pin suits 

> Convene consortium tepreseniati\ es honi business, industry , and labor to identity 
competencies 

4 convene consortium representatives horn secondary and postsecondary education 
in the ateas i»t communication. matlieuuiich. and siieike !o: the puip«.>sc ol examin- 
ing technologies udenulied by the exit occupations' and assigning pertonnance lev- 
els to eaeh competency ai biannual points, and cjuery the clarity of the competencies 
identified by business, industry, and labor 

i Reconvene both groups m resolve questions regarding the competency list, deter- 
mine i he education and training needs of laculu, discuss delivery option-' lor possi- 
ble vvoik based or work-site components, identify maternal and equipment deficits 
within the consortium that would inhibit delivery, and voice concern* regarding 
marketing to students, patents, counselors, other teachers, and administrators 

o t otrn committees to develop the actual pioiocK pi.^dems le-^cMi mc'dules, 
courses ol at n el v . and rvcniiuilv i urriculimi guides lot the various c omponents — 
spine intetdisc ipim.iry some integrated, some discipline-spec ilk — of the Uch-prep 
piogram 

7 Produce 1 a composite lech prep uniiculum pm hex ay that aleits students, patents, 
and coimsc’IcT" to secondary and post secondary course requirements 

Si ’ii in 1 im adapted tiom I Kk c !ca: mglunisc on Aduh (. aieei am*. V xauurui I chkalion N0|' 



Since' IW, lihy-sis TCPs have been developed among ihe twenty- four 
lech-prep consortia throughout Ohio The thirty-six two-year colleges in- 
volved with the twenty-four consortia have used these profiles in their tech- 
prep articulation process I he response from laculiy members (secondary and 
post secondary I involved in the TC.P process has been positive, with many say - 
mg that TCP provides them with an opportunity to develop their own seam- 
less curricula. 

A survev concerning the e hanging ol instructional methodologies due to 
the TC P process was conducted among thirteen tech-prep consortiums m 
Ohio bindings from the survey are shown in Table 4 1 
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Figure 4.2. School-lo-Work Articulation: Interaction Model 




FU'.itvW \ 
IiuIumix •'! .iht'i ) 



In ! he i.isi iwn \ r,ih, eight ol the l hi i teen lech-prcp consortia in Ohio 
have signed new articulation agreements. I he lollowng are the areas that 
were included in these agreements on a ret Lin ing basis, m descending order 
of irequenev 

1 Idenulying sruindary courses or competencies loi which postsec ondury 
credits will be granted linvard a ccrtilicate or degree or t hat will allow mu- 
dents iti ;.ktp prcraiuiMie oi introductory o . vs at the posisccondary level 
’ Working w ith secondary partners to identily a sequence oi required and 
elective courses or competencies at secondary and postsecondary levels 
in c reale a lour-yeai program oi study 

y Defining or changing the content or competencies covered in secondary 
courses that are pan ol an occupational sequence 
*4 Changing the content oi competencies covered in post secondary courses 
that are pan ol an occupational sequence to eliminate gaps or duplication 
o Providing lor loint nr exchange n aching involving sec ondarv and post- 
sccondary instructors 

n (..ranting advanced standing in apprenticeship programs based on sec- 
ondary school program completion t Management ol America. Inc . IW5) 
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Tabic 4.1. Findings from a Survey of Tcch-Prcp Consortia 



y = n 




In \thn umiks are iivtruc nonal ■au-tliodologk.-s Ih 


‘lllg i lunged ' 


C'aiifM's 1 


Yu entire 


wvtMidart Math 


7 > 


Secondarx Wieivc 


VI 


W\.*-ndar) Ounumimc aliens 


50 


Post-cvonclan, Maihenuiks 


)S 


Post su ond.u \ >t icivc 




1W secondary t ommunkaiu'ii'. 




Secondary Vocational liisiuuium 


N4 


I\>sIm\ i'lutarv tekhnka! ln>ti u. linn 


2 s 


-i. i . . M m.!^. iii.'iu .’! .Vm'TK.i 1 :k 1-M5 




Table 4.2 Results of Interviews Concerning Implementation 


of a Seamless Curriculum 




Ua -s’, unless 'VconJdiA -poMsCvonci.m c utrkiiiuni Ivmg 


implemeuK'd in \ our eoiwoKiuin s 




luf'ft s .t !’ 


O i Olfifgt 1 < 


1 tv a! hivih >. isiH-i umik t ■ \ - ' - 




Jitim \iKau«'tui ■ S - 2 j ’ 


41 


I wo-umi college > S = 24' 


58 
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Interviews were conducted with twent\ -iw«> Ohio 1 ik.iI mIiooI district rep- 
rescniumes. twvniy-iwo joint Ntv.inon.il school icptvscnutiw’s. and twenty- lout 
cominunu\ and tetlmie.il college iv|'M'esentntive> concerning implementation ot 
<t "oumlcss curriculum 1 he results oi the interviews are shown in Table 4 2 
1 he data in Table 4 2 icuvl that secondary and po>t>ccondar\ represen- 
tatives are aw ate ol the seamless cumculuin concept and are working toward 
implement mg t hi^ c onccpt m their tech-prep consoiuuni model Ohwoush 
these data were captured at an early stage of tech prep development in the state 
ol Ohm As i lit' 1 1 liw->cui plan progiesscs. the ligutcs m Table 4.2 should 
nit tvav on a wady h.Ms, with a goal ol implement itig .i 100 pert cm seamless 
cinrit. ilium ihiouglioui Ohio tali- prep consortiums h\ the year 2000 

file ultimate henthmark lor the lech-prep pnvess is quite simple. Hoes 
the implementation ol a seamier c ut r ic ulum help the high schools deliver a 
hctter-piepared student to the two year colleges' Ol equal importance will lie 
whelhei the twe-u’jr college'- 1 an tlelner a het ter- pre|ia red stucleni to our loui- 
year colleges and umwTsitics 

College and University Articulation 

Mow existing tech-prep and school-to-wotk aiiiutlation agreements luxe been 
developed between local school district* and two-year colleges. Community 
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colleges already have long-standing articulation agreements to support i he 
niiunailation process into lour yeai colleges and universities according to then- 
stated mission (Hammons and Maignan, 19%i. 

Recent tech-prep and school-to-work legislation creates an opportunity 
lor all two-year colleges to strengthen their relationships with their local col- 
leges and univeisines A 2 + 2 + 2 aitic illation ladder concept has been devel- 
oped and utilized by many institutions. This concept means students take two 
years ot high school, two years at a two-year college, and the final two years ai 
the college ot uimeisity level Hus model allows students to enter and exit the 
program at any point in their career. It also allows a wide variety ol options at 
the two-year college level Students may initially enroll in job training pro- 
grams and continue then education until they at lain an associate degree that 
is transleiahle to a college or university. 



The Process 

Although there are no set procedures lor developing articulation agreements 
between two-year colleges and senior institutions, many colleges and univer- 
sities require the lollowmg items during the articulation process 

Institutional Articulalion Agreements. 1 hesc serve as a contract or hand- 
ing agreement between two institutions whu.h describes the specific conditions 
that are guaranteed to students and graduates ol a two-year college as they trans- 
lerto a speciiic lout-year college oi univeisit). cieueialU this document addresses 
issues related to guaranteed admission, admission criteria, class rank, and stu- 
dent rights and puuleges Institutional articulation agreements vary and should 
he read carefully for a complete understanding ol the conditions related to trans- 
ferring from a two-year college to a specific four-year institution 

Usually institutional agiecntcnts deal with the admissions process at the 
senior institution They also describe the bend us entitled to a person enrolling 
with |umor status. I hese agreements do nol guarantee graduation lor every stu- 
dent in two years. Institutional agreements do not address curriculum issues 
These agreements basically, stale that semoi-lc-vel administrators at both insti- 
tutions (usually presidents or chancellors) agree in terms ot formulating artic- 
ulation agreements. After these agreements arc signed, program areas can begin 
developing speciiic articulation agreements (Payntcr. 19%). 

Program Articulation Agreements. Individual program articulation 
agreements include a very specific breakdown ol the course work that should 
be taken at a ivvo-\ear college, not only to obtain the associate degree hut also 
for maximum transferability into a specific baccalaureate completion program 
at t he lour-year receiving institution Program articulation agreements also indi- 
cate the courses students must complete to obtain a bachelor's degree once they 
transfer to the receiving four-year institution This document becomes a cur- 
riculum road map for students to view all then course requirements. Specific 
questions concerning the interpretation ol ibis document should he directed 
to the admissions oilier of the lout-year receiving institution 
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Program agreements are fluid and need to be reviewed annually lu reflect 
any curriculum changes made in the past school year. Community colleges and 
lour- year institutions have lull-nine stall to address these issues Others, such 
as two-year technical colleges, need to address this critical stalling issue as their 
articulation agreements increase due 10 tech-prep and school-to-work initia- 
tives (Paynicr, 

Industry Training and Apprenticeships. Two distinct models exist lor 
articulation agreements with business and industry: training and formalized 
apprenticeship programs 

When dealing with less structured industry training programs, one model 
tor articulation purposes is an individual studies degree program. The associate 
degree in technical studies in Exhibit 4.2, for example, is ideal for customized 
training programs and apprenticeship training programs f his program allows 
a student the flexibility to combine key elements ol several technologies in a 
meaningful and logical way This is accomplished under the guidance ol a tech- 
nical studies council composed of appropriate administrators and faculty The 
technical studies council helps the student formulate a course of study that 
closely matches his or her goals and needs. The course ol study is commuted to 
writing, and upon successful completion ol the program, the student is awarded 
die associate ol technical studies degree. 

I he second undulation model at the posisccondary level deals with for- 
malized apprenticeship naming piograms In this model, the company's ap- 
pientieeship program is developed utilizing courses within a preexisting degree 
program, such as tool-and-die technology. The students tollow the institutional 
guidelines for the degree program, but two distinct opiums exist in die appren- 
tice program 

1 The courses may he offered on a flexible schedule that docs not meet tra- 
ditional college time lines 

2 Students may be granted credit tor field experience or oiher education 
courses, which allows for the reduction in the amount of lime required to 
receive a degree 

The maximum amount of credits lo he transferred mm this program due 
to field experience or other education experiences vanes by institution. 

Conclusion 

Articulation, as presented throughout this chapter, is more than isolated ameu- 
lanon agreements between high schools, two-year colleges, and colleges and uni- 
versities li is a comprehensive statewide plan involving all levels of education 
Recent federal teJi-prep and school-io-work legislation encourages the devel- 
opment iif a seamless contextual learning curriculum from high school through 
die associate degree, with a natural extension to f hc baccalaureate degree 

As many of the ux h-prep and sc liool-to-wor k consortia throughout the 
country mature and students complete iheir associate degrees, it is expected 
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DIVISION 01 LiNCiIN LLRl Nt . TK HNOUkA 
ASSOCIATE OF lFXHNk'Al. Sll’DIFs 
MAN IT ALTI'RING STL DIFs ana 
sKll Li n IRADI-.s IUHNOUXA MA|OR 

The TerhnK.il Studies program ioi ihe Manufacturing Mudies and ''■killed Tiades 
Icdmologv Maioi has been developed to serve students who have completed or plan to 
complete an uppieniic e>lnp training program m the Nonh (eniral Technical College 
Division ol Corporate Services or who have eompleled an apprenticeship naming pm- 
gram elsewhere that t> approval by the college Anv student may seek the Associate ot 
I ethnical Studies Degtee. Mamii.uiuring studies and Skilled hades Technology Major, 
w ho meets the billowing criteria 

1 N or has hceti enrolled in an apprenticeship iraming pivgiam m ihe Division ot 

c uipm.iie x-mces or h..s completed an approved apprenticeship training program 
eUcu here that i s appioved bv the college 

2 saliilie> ihe general admission it , cjiiuenvni> ol Soldi c <niial l c\ Finical c i liege 

1 Ha-* submitted hi s/he i apprenticeship training piogram ol >t tidies and evidence 

of sin. cv-slu! completion of an approved appivnneesFup naming piogram 

4 Prepares and -uhniiis ih, 1 leclmical studies applu .mon proposal 

^ [develops a course ol siudv vvnh the assistance ol the ( hair ol the Technical studies 
e oiinc il which meets ihe acacjemic recjimemenis ol die program and vv Iik h i> 
acccjnahie io the Icvlinual "undies c iiuiml 

Ac ADI MIL RHQl IRIAIIMs 

1 hi> I cc linic.il studies program w tii ioium dk same c urric uium sum lute as oilier 
dc give ptogiaius ! lowevei. ilk piogram ol -ukius , mu lined m die U mow mg pages' 
has ilk lollow mg academic icepi ueinc ms. ai id die c m i u uium piai i iiuisi contain the 
follow mg 

1 A minimum o! 2 I . icdit hours ol gene ml com >c-. including 

a I welve i i 2' c reJits ot communu.itiorw iru hiding l \D Ids '■pi i c h , I V> Id 11 
Inlet j*erstm:il t omtmmu attorn 

It Nine i 'J' credit houisol geneul electives ai least one c on; x of which im.M he 
in the humanities area and i tie course in the social vieiu e area 

2 \ minmuiiii * tl 2 ^ i icdii hours ■>! I>, is pu.ns,. nu hiding 
a Ai hast two v onrses m maihemaiks 

ll Al il js! ollC COIMSC' It) J'!|\‘lcs 

v l oiu ■ 4' redil bouts m | \K |c)> | h^mi, , i K... and dine ciedn 

h.Uiis m l \K 2t‘- > 1 ngihccli! ig I » onoimi s 

' i in al-th ci edit hours ol technical vouim-' 

a I oru -ii\t c 4 A ol t Ik sc i ’i ibis i;,' ,m .io io] h >”y ( ':.■■ ■ ■’ r ■ i ; ;v c 1 1 ‘c ■. o;-.p 
pli-gMiu appti'val hy the college 

h ! ed'o.K ai elec toe coiiiscs to coinplelc ihu u i, imienic i it m M N . i ; - , ^ ■ ■ . d 

hv lit.- I V.m oi ! ngaiec :mg 

4 A mu iuruim I M 1 lV> i U iii! iloill - 

i .^i r i I ■ . h c r'!; a M !■.: i .i'. il. / e 
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ihai more and different articulation agreements will evolve. Two-year colleges 
are the focal point for the development of these articulation agreements Con- 
tinued support services will need to be available tor those institutions that 
request assistance in the development of articulation agreements to support 
the involvement of apprenticeship programs, business, industry; and labor. 
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This ikuplet presents tuo uisc studies with extensive sUtiisluiil 
data on the effectiveness irf the partnership tippiotiih for student 
employment. 






The Role Community Colleges Should 
Play in Job Placement 

Laurel A. Adler 



Community colleges .mil secondary schools have tiudmonally tended to see 
then wives as responsible only lor the elassroom aspects ol school-io-work 
systems, with little obligation to play any role in job development or job 
placement lint to ignore the role that community college educators can and 
should play in assisting students who are moving into work and caicer aieas 
is to ignore the reality of the changing workplace and the stronger account- 
ability measures that ate advocated in school-io-work systems. Community 
colleges can he effective in providing job development and placement ser- 
vices, eilhei illicitly 01 in patineiship w nh othei agencies within a school-to- 
work system 

I his iluptci describes various existing partnership models in which 
school-, and c ommumtv agenueswork together to ensure dial naming ac- 
tually results in jobs. The chapter also discusses the interconnectedness ol 
economic development and job training and placement The most recent eco- 
nomic downturns in the I'.S economy and labor market have taught us that 
u is not enough just to provide |oh training, hoping that the jobs lor which we 
have prepaid! students still exist, kdueatois must he ahle 10 identify future 
careers and train lor those broad-based skills that will meci the needs ol the 
labor market ol the future Tins chapter describes various successful models 
that not only work to stay ahead ol the job market hut can actually assist in 
the cieation ol new and additional jobs within the community through part- 
nerships with husinc-v. anil industry The chapter also describes specific strate- 
gies in job development and job mention i hoi could he adapted m other 
communities 
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Education and Economic Development 

li has been widely documented thai the income disparity between the rich and 
the rest of American society has been steadily widening lor more than two 
decades. A broad range of policies has been proposed to reverse the trend. 
However, what has been less apparent is the strong parallel between the econ- 
omy of the 1990s and that of the 1890s. A century ago the average American 
family was still struggling to cope with the economic dislocations engendered 
by the Civil War and the Panic of 1873. which had combined to reverse nearly 
thirty years of growing equality of wealth and the rise of a middle class Income 
distribution had become radically skewed Immigrants crowded our major 
cities, competing lor work with hordes ol native-born larm laborers made job- 
less by advances in agricultural technology 

To be sure, the oncoming scientific revolution was already in evidence, 
but it was a lulu re many leared rather than welcomed. People were appre- 
hensive that only a wealthy elite would benefit from the new technology, while 
the masses would he reduced to poverty In the 1890s no one foresaw a soci- 
ety needing automobile assemblers, machinists, flight attendants. X-ray tech- 
nicians, punch-press operators, airframe mechanics, drywallcrs. or a host of 
other occupations that did not exist then but that are m demand now. Today, 
however, the manufacturing jobs Lhat brought prosperity to so many are dis- 
appearing, going the way of nineteenth -century farm labor 

Students now need to develop hoth broader and deeper skills in order to 
meet new competitive standards and to complement flexible organizational 
structures and technology (Carnevale, 19891 Drucker (1994) describes the 
current trend as moving toward what he calls the knowledge-based society." 
where more and more skills will be needed and will need to be updated on a 
lifelong basis. The competitive workplace of today, regardless of the product 
or service, is an environment designed around technology and highly skilled 
people working as part of a much larger whole A student's total educational 
experience is now an important predictor of successful job placement and ad- 
vancement. Thus educatois. by default, have become Lhc initiators of success- 
ful career paths 

Since many educators have limited experiences m business and economic 
development and |oh development, in order for these new approaches to be 
successful, community colleges must learn to panner with other agencies (both 
businesses and other public agencies) to deliver the entire educational package. 
Where these partnership approaches to education are successful, data show that 
program graduates go inlo higher-paying jobs than students who have had 
classroom training alone In addition, surveys of business partners have indi- 
cated lhai many of ihese |nbs were actually created by employers to provide jobs 
for students with whom they had developed a mentoring relationship pnm to 
the students completing their education, and loi w hom they had developed a 
sense of responsibility 
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Model Projects 

The first three projects described here .ire among fourteen core studies con- 
ducted by the Academy for Educational Development (AED) in lsW, under 
contract with the U.S. Department of Education The final two models have 
extensive tollow-up data, which is described in greater detail. 

Oregon Youth Transition Program. The target population of this 
statewide program is youth with disabilities. The project is a collaborative part- 
nership among the Oregon Department of Education, the Oregon Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, the Cmversily of Oregon, and public school districts. 
The goal ot the partnership is to provide a menu of services to students, while 
they are still in school, to help them make the transition from the classroom 
to employment \A hile the initial strategics were developed to assist the dis- 
abled population, elements have now been expanded to serve the general pop- 
ulation ol students 

Key to successful job placement i> the lok of die "itansinon specialist," 
who is responsible for coordinating recruit mem of students, student assess- 
ment, developing individualized plans, developing job placements, and super- 
vising students on -Mie. The transition specialist functions as pan of a team thai 
provides information and support to instructors, students, and potential em- 
ployers (Rogers and Hubbard, pp. 72-73V 

Kalamazoo Valley Consortium Education for Employment Program. 
The Kalamazoo, Michigan, program is a school-to-woi k partnership of the com- 
munity college, nine school districts, and major businesses in ihe county The 
partnership pools its resources to furnish staff above and beyond the classroom 
teacher* 10 provide job development services to students. A key feature of this 
program is the use ol unpaid internships, in which students get earlv iirMhand 
knowledge of the demands of a real workplace This straicgv also allows for 
high student visibility with potential employers and creates a linkage between 
workplace and classroom instruction, and paid employment at the same site or 
in a related industry Ihe partnership network of colleges, schools, and busi- 
nesses allows tor a sharing of resources and access to job development services 
that no one school or college could provide on its own. The Kalamazoo pro- 
gram lias been particularly effective in helping to prevent students from 
dropping out ol school. I he AED report on student response to the program 
indicated that students who participated m the program were more encouraged 
to remain m school and had modified their career goals because of the program 
(Rogers and Hubbard. W5, pp. bO-MT 

Baltimore Commonwealth. The Baltimore Commonwealth is a part- 
nership between the city's business and education communities and govern- 
ment that provides employment training and placement services to ihe city's 
youth The Commonwealth utilizes the 'one-stop” approach by consolidating 
services from many agencies and businesses under one roof There also arc 
offices located at cadi ot Baltimore'* high schools and community colleges. 
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which are stafied by youth coordinators who recruu students, match them up 
with available services, and help with job development and placement. A key 
strategy' used by the Commonwealth is student “career clubs " These clubs offer 
career counseling and instruction on specific 'job-getiing'' and 'job-keeping” 
skills (Rogers and Hubbard, 1995,pp. 54-55). 

Baldy View Regional Occupational Program. The health careers pro- 
gram offered through the Baldy View Regional Occupational Program was 
developed to meet the needs of health industry employers in the southern Cal- 
ifornia area. Adults and secondary students are enrolled in health careers 
courses in addition to taking on-campus academic classes. Students receive 
college credit through tech-prep agreements with several local community col- 
leges. The classroom serves as a laboratory where student practitioners are 
engaged in simulated activities that closely parallel the kinds of activities the 
students would perform at the work site t Weigel, 1996) 

Unpaid work-site training is an essential link to subsequent paid employ- 
ment. After students achieve the required classroom -based competencies, they 
are placed in a business site (hospital, medical center, and so on) for an unpaid 
internship. Personnel at the work site become mentors and leach the student 
specific competencies identified m their individualized training plans. Students 
are monitored at their training work site hy the instructor, who assesses their 
training and discusses their progress with work-site mentors. After completion 
of the unpaid work-site internship, instructors and the work-site supervisor 
help the student obtain paid employment 

Program follow-up data revealed the following. 

1. High school graduation rates. A significantly larger proportion of students 
who completed the health careers program graduated from high school, com- 
pared to students who received no work -sue -based occupational education. 

2. PosTsaomito v enrollment Ol the students in the follow-up study, 76 5 
percent continued their education and were currently enrolled in college, com- 
pared to 56 9 percent id general education students. 

5 bmploymcnt a/lci graduation. There was a significant difference in the 
rate of employment between students who had completed the program and 
those who had no unpaid vvork-sitc-hased occupational i raining. Among stu- 
dents who had completed the Baldy View program, 86 \ percent were em- 
ployed two years after completing the program, compared to 5H 8 percent lor 
the general eduction students. 

4 Sahuy i/i/feienccs. Ol those students who had completed the health 
careers program, 55 7 percent were earning SB to $1 5 per hour; only 22.6 per- 
cent ol general education students were earning that wage 

5. Jah acIvLinn'mcni. Over halt (51 percent) ol the students who had com- 
pleted the health careers program had received u job advancement, compared to 
1 1 8 percent among those who had not completed the program (Weigel. 1996). 

East San Gabriel Valley Partnership. This partnership in Last Los Ange- 
les C.ounty is composed of four community colleges; lourleen school districts; 
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three California slate universities.; the University of California, Riverside d'CRT 
and over three hundred businesses and community agencies The community 
is composed predominantly of ethnic minorities Hispamcs are the largest eth- 
nic group, at over 05 percent of the population 

The model utilizes several key components, directly related to job placement 

1 A umiJiirutfioH <>/ msrnn fionu/ dppnukhes These include classroom in- 
struction. unpaid work-site learning, community set vice learning, paid work 
experience, integrated academic and vocational instruction, peer tutoring, 
community mentors, and job shadowing 

2 Cooper unvc /uu tna>hip piugKWs. Thcie aie currently o\er tlncc hun- 
dred partnership agreements between businesses and the partnership, and 
project instructors develop new business partnerships on an ongoing basis. In 
addition to unpaid work-site instruction, business and industry volunteers pro- 
vide rneiuonng, job shadowing, and job placement opportunities lor students 

V Am individualized looming phm ) or cuJi .student. Included in this plan are 
the specific academic skills and job-related competencies each student needs 
to achieve probe icnc\ in his ui het training program Specific suppi>rt and fol- 
low-up services needed to help students make the transition into employment 
are idcntihed and provided. 

4. Tech- prep nr Tuidurion a# cements. The partnerships 2 •*- 2 and 2 2 + 2 

tech-prep articulation agreements allow the student to apply course work com- 
pleted at the secondary level t«> program requirements at the comminute col- 
lege and stale university 

5. AucnsiMc, ongoing support scntiCv I'hcsc arc provided m cooperation 
with community agency partners, winch oiler services to help students over- 
come Hamers to school completion and job placement, including job shad- 
owing. Juki care, and transportation to work sites 

h Progium ovulmUum The California Education Research Cooperative 
iLERO. the educational research wing of l/CR, >upcrwr>cs a multiyear student 
follow-up program. A recent follow-up study lining paired contiol groups to 
analyze lollow-up data over a live-year period identified several significant 
findings 

• PuMncrdiip sfm/enfs u/v mom likeh lo £hul\uitc item high m/iooI Partnership 
student', had significantly better graduation rates than the control gioup 

• Eaifners/up sfiui. Mfs me more likely to he employed The employment rale for 
partnership students was consistently above dO percent, while the control 
groups rate of employment ranged from 57 to 85 percent. Both male and 
female partnership students were significantly more likely to he employed 
lull-time than were iheir counterparts in the control group Over dO percent 
of the partnership students were employed lull-time, while only about 40 
percent of the control group held lull time jobs 

• Put (net sfiip students uie mote hltelv ti> get upivtinilv mi fobs Over Its percent 
ol the partnership students studied were classified ns being in a management 
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track, while only about 4 percent ol the control group were clearly in man- 
agement track jobs. 

• Partnership students are more likely to pursue higher education and are more likely 
to have a higher grade point average upon graduation. Two other statistically 
signihcam outcomes that may have had an effect on job placement were the 
higher rates of postsecondary enrollments for partnership program graduates 
and their significantly higher ending grade point averages, despite their begin- 
ning with the same grade point averages as their matched-pair counterparts. 

Based upon these evaluation results, UCR researchers have theorized that 
placement in upwardly mobile jobs related to training seems to be improved 
when an educational program works closely with business and industry 
By utilizing a wide variety of community and other resources, the model is a 
cost-effective one that can be replicated in most communities throughout the 
United States. 

Common Elements of Successful Models 

While the successful models described above arc each unique in many ways, 
there are some common elements to all of them, regardless of their location 
and administrative structure. These common elements include the following: 

• They are organized as partnerships. 

• They utilize resources from a variety of agencies and businesses. 

• They use unpaid work-site learning opportunities and business-based class- 
rooms 

• They offer transition activities from unpaid work-site learning experiences 
to paid johb 

• They have stall specifically designated foi job development 



Setting Up Job Placement Partnerships 

In his analysis of Business Education Partnerships, UCR researcher James Dick 
notes that for partnerships to be effective in training and placement, educa- 
tional leadcis must promote a shared vision of student learning, support a 
sense of ownership and responsibility for student successes through inter- and 
lntra-organizational communication, and foster a sense of mutual gain (“win- 
win") by undei standing how different partners benefit and celebrating the suc- 
cesses of each (Dick, 1993). 

The following basic steps to developing successful job placement part- 
nerships are based on the concepts described in the above models They place 
high priority or. interagency partnerships and on utilizing unpaid work-site 
learning activities as a vehicle to successful job placement. These steps can he 
followed b) individual instructors or by stall designated specifically for job 
development 
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CiMkiimiU’ (/it* business and educational factors. Identify your needs, the job 
training program area, the number of students involved, geographical loca- 
tions, where the jobs and work-site learning opportunities are in relation to 
your campus, and transportation options 

Assemble application and implementation materials. Before contacting a busi- 
ness to request an unpaid wot :-site learning position, assemble all of the forms 
and materials required to promote the student. These documents would in- 
clude course outlines, to explain what the student has learned; letters of in- 
troduction; work -site agreements lor affiliation; on-the-job supervision report 
forms; and student progress reports. 

Conical atea businesses. After an initial telephone contact, make a per- 
sonal visit to the business to explain the program and its benefits, and leave 
copies of the program guidelines In order to maintain an ongoing source of 
business contacts, it is beneficial for program coordinators to participate in 
community affairs and for volunteers to speak at chambers of commerce and 
service clubs. 

Mulch sf uticnls to appropnate worksite locations Match the skills, interests, 
and iuture career goals of students as closely as possible with the available 
work sues. Identify the student you would like to place in a given work sue 
and explain the qualifications of the student to the work-site supervisor. 

Visit the work sites Instructors or ]ob developers should visit the work 
sites on a regular basis to obseive students in action at the work sites and to 
meet with students' work-site supervisors 

Maintain business partnerships. Partnerships between educators and busi- 
nesspeople have to be continually nurtured, and typically tl is the educators 
who must make the greater effort to maintain communications 

• Be available for phone calls, or return calls promptly. 

• Show appreciation to business partners by, for example, sending thank-you 
letters, presenting organizational plaques for professional support; organiz- 
ing recognition breakfasts, luncheons, or dinners: arranging for newspaper 
coverage of businesses’ contributions; including site supervisors on college 
advisory panels; or mviung businesses to be guest speakers in classrooms or 
at staff development meetings. 

• Ask for the professional input of business partners, to mluse business exper- 
tise into the curriculum 

• Keep business partners informed of educational, operational, and schedul- 
ing changes. 



Fdi i/iM/i’ wiuicnfs’ (lunsifuw to paid em/i/ovwnf. Frequently a student's 
unpaid work-site learning experience evolves into paid employment Having 
personal!) trained them, business volunteers develop a vested interest in the 
students they mentor Consequently, when a job opens at a participating busi- 
ness, the student participant's chances oi getting it arc good. A work-site 
learner is a known quantity," as opposed to a stranger walking in the door. 
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Sometimes the business will feel so positive about a student participant that u 
will actually create a |ob lor him or her. However, even if a students unpaid 
work-site learning does not turn into a paid position, the student will nonethe- 
less have a recent rciereiKc and up-to-date skills, which are powerlul tools m 
job placement 



Conclusion 

B) partnering with businesses, community agencies, and other schools, a im- 
munity colleges can succc^lulh meet the challenges ol the new economy and 
lak r market. Post secondary education can no longer lake place just within 
the 11. ur wails ol the college classroom By utilizing businesses as living class- 
roonb. students gam the skills, conlulcnce. and resources they need to move 
easily from education to careers J oh placement thus becomes a natural last 
step in the educational process, and it is easily achievable through collabo- 
rations among all stakeholders — the student, the school, and the business 
community. 
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The authors present n model lot a workplace menfoiing program, 
ini hiding highlights W e.\emj)hn\ plans and an evaluation instrument. 



Workplace Mentoring: Considerations 
and Exemplary Practices 

Carl Price, Chiudki Gi aham, Janet Hobbs 



Since* passage ol the Call IVikiiK Act in 1 900 and the School -io-\\ork Oppor- 
tunities Au m I9y)4, mentoring has become an academic anti workplace buzz- 
word In work-based learning, mentoring refers to a plan designed to cultivate 
a career-enhancing relationship between a youth and an experienced employee 
assisting with the youths school-to-work transition Mentoring provides guid- 
ance to inexperienced employees embarking on their careers. Generally it in- 
cludes a lormat, structured program established by an organization to loster a 
career-oriented, role-model relationship between a businessperson and a stu- 
dent oi new employee, and it olten continues on an informal basis once the 
structured program is completed In school-io-work mentoring, a third per- 
son is also involved — a representative of the college or school, who provides 
necessary mlounahon on the program and ohtatns feedback 



Role of the Community College in Mentoring 

The community college maintains an interest in workplace mentoring because 
ol it a mission to provide broad-based training lor specific jobs To help ensure 
the success ol their graduates, community colleges must not only oiler |oh- 
spccilic training, they must also offer students guidance in adapting to dilfer- 
ent organizational environments, including their structure, culture, and ethics 
Many community colleges throughout the United States recognize these needs 
and are strengthening the role ol mentomig in school-io-work programs. For 
example, in western Pennsylvania, the Southern Alleghenies Tech-Pirp Con- 
sortium has obtained a S7A.OOO tedcra! grant "to train school- and work -based 
mentors' Additionally, in f.ugene, Oregon. Lane Community C.ollege lias 
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received funds lo "serve as a mentor lor schuol-to-work leaders in at least five 
other states” ("Community Colleges Chosen as Mentors," 1996, p. 3). 

Community college workplace mentoring programs, such as cooperative 
education, apprenticeships, and internships, generally establish three-way part- 
nerships between the student, the employer, and the college This three-way 
relationship benefits everyone involved the college gains professional and 
technical feedback concerning us training, the employer gets a temporary 
employee at a reduced cost and has the opportunity to hire an employee with 
experience who has already been assimilated into the workplace, and the stu- 
dent gains valuable experience. As a result of feedback received from employ- 
ers, graduates, and students. Wake Technical Community College tin Raleigh. 
North Carolina^ has instuuied a program it refers to as the “capstone" project, 
which emphasizes the importance of team-based problem solving and inter- 
personal communication skills, The capstone project requires students in their 
last quarter to work m teams ol three to four students to complete a curnculum- 
based project that integrates their general education and their technical skills 
Industry professionals and faculty evaluate the projccr. thus the college receives 
feedback on the overall preparation ol students lor the technological work- 
force. Other North Carolina community colleges have already expressed an 
interest in adapting the capstone concept on their campuses. 

In addition, since the community college and the workplace will become 
vital partners in welfarc-to-work programs, systems must he established to 
address not only job-skills training but also the acculturation of employees into 
organizations. One way to accomplish these goals is through community college 
and business alliances, which will enrich the mentoring process. However, the 
concept of workplace mentoring goes beyond the college educational experi- 
ence. Since only a limited amount of workplace mentoring occurs at the college 
level, the concept must he continued once the student becomes an employee 

Workplace mentoring, whether for lull-time employees who have com- 
pleled their education and training or for high school and college students par- 
ticipating in work-based learning programs, requires formulating a plan, 
implementing it through establishing a menior-mentee relationship, and 
evaluating it Formulating a mentoring plan noi only helps inexperienced em- 
ployees understand then job and their w orkplace, it also produces a lasting 
relationship with the mentor This chapter highlights exemplary mentoring 
programs, presents a workplace memormg model, and provides a genenc eval- 
uation instrument for the overall plan. The model provides initial guidelines 
for Marling a workplace mentoring plan, one chat will ensure a new employee’s 
success m his or her company 

Exemplary Work-Based Learning Programs 
with Mentoring Components 

Mentoring has emeigcd as an important part ol such work-based learning pro- 
grams as apprenticeships, cooperative education, internships, and other part* 
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nerslnp programs. Many mentoring plans, whether elaborate or informal, have 
been implemented in both large Fortune 500 companies and smaller compa- 
nies throughout the United States. Highlights of selected companies with ex- 
emplary programs involving a mentoring component follow 

1 . IBM emphasizes six “global mentoring principles" in us companywide 
plan The mentoring process may differ from division to division, but the prin- 
ciples remain constant: 

• The employee is the driving force behind a mentoring relationship. 

* Mentoring is all-inclusive and addresses the needs of a diverse population. 

• Mentoring is an enabling process that facilitates career development and 
skills exchange. 

* The mentor and the mentored employee are mutually commuted to a ben- 
eficial mentoring relationship. 

* Mentoring is based on a commitment of trust and confidentiality between 
participants. 

• Management is committed to a mentonng-nch learning environment 

Alan Outlaw, an engineer at IBM in Raleigh, North Carolina, who hires 
engineering technology co-op students from Wake Technical Community Col 
lege, begins introducing co-op students to IBM with an orientation Human 
resources personnel conduct the first orientation; next, Mr. Outlaw' follows up 
with an orientation to bis area, which includes explaining job duties and 
reviewing a checklist to answer questions about the facility, security, and park- 
ing. Then the students are ‘assigned to a technician to guide them through the 
job and acclimate them to the team and to workplace habits " Since the team 
work concept is encouraged, co-op employees are invited to attend team meet- 
ings and area meetings. Outlaw believes the co-op students "get a better per- 
spective of the total development part of the organization and see how their 
work fits in and the end result" (A Outlaw, personal interview. May 1 . 1Q%). 

2. Motorola participates in several programs that use mentoring as one 

aspect of the company's workforce development commitment. In Austin, Texas, 
Motorola has established partnerships with other members of the Greater Austin 
Chamber ol Commerce m support ol the school -to-woik transition. Motorola 
Austin believes that “Austin's young people deserve to be nurtured. Mentored 
Encouraged. Challenged Exposed to exciting career opportunities. Instilled 
with dreams. And shown the pathways to help transfonn dreams into reality." 
The school- to- work transition program supported by Motorola and other busi- 
nesses "involves building systems th.it connect learning with workplace oppor- 
tunities.'' In addition, the Texas Alliance tor Minorities in Engineering (TAM FA 
works to encourage “minority and female students to enter engineering fields 
and helps equip them with the skills necessary to succeed" (internal Motorola 
company document [“Inspiration Through Education"), According to 

Sharon Knotts Green, external education manager at Motorola Austin, 

bJ 
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Companies pamnr with a school and imo wtih the -.iiidem-* m a I AME club 
format .11 least once a month [Xmng these monthly session- siudenis learn 
about Motoiolas business oporai um> discuss lniLTvievwng skills. write resumes, 
ami hear presentations on various aspects ol college or work life l he program 
eul nn nates with the hiring ol eligible juniors ami seniors during the siunmet 
1 lie pu ipo.se o! nientoimg high school stmlents docs uuiiuie acculturation to 
the oigam^anon hor the 1AML progtam, the pi unary purpose is to .each stu- 
dents the lull tango oi skills that will he needed to become Mkiesslul m engt- 
ik et ink; Mentors haw helped students evaluate colleges, learn how to study lor 
a paitieular ciHiisc . and diess apptopnateh lot WL»ik jpeisoti.il niier. ie\v l°°0; 

Hie goal ol Motoiolas Career Pathways Program, begun as a pilot pro- 
gram during the P4Q4-Q5 academic war, is to move “Motorola's work-based 
learning programs elosei to a worklorce development strategy. ' aeeordingto 
C liven In tins respect it differs Irom TAML. beeattse u is designed to give stu- 
dents a work based learning experience m an immediate area of business 
need ' I he results ol the project alter the lirst year ol operation are encour- 
aging t'uing the ways in which students bench led Irom the program's em* 
]iliasi- cm both hte skills and work skills, (been said. 'Some tremendous 
relationships were ionned In one ease, a mentor helped her mentee purchase 
a used car Another memo! whose mentee was a teenage mother enjoyed shar- 
ing babv care strategies In all ol the live lasting nunioi -mentee tclalioiiships, 

I had the impression that the entire department or small group mentored the 
student, nol | List the person assigned Ba.se d ->n this experience. I now speak 
in terms ol a department mentoring student- in the workplace" (personal 
mtei view, Ndo 1 , 

i AHTXA Incorporated, based m Ihmlord. e omuxiic ut. established proj- 
ect sn.r-l P, a nientoimg |inygiani initiated through a luMiic^s/education 
partnership ' Marled in 19H5. the program help- disadvantaged teens nuke 
the transition successful Irom school to vvoik " ALl'NA employees who serve 
as nientoi s arc expected to oiler personal counseling, help with homework, 
and uvt a> lole models' (Stern and others. 1*M4. p 5HV Alter graduating from 
high school, most ol these students gain lull-tune employment at Al:T\’A 

4 liastman k hemical Company includes cooperative education and sum- 
mer job opportunities tn its Partnership Model program Aicoidmg to Betty 
IVVinney. manager ol Fast mans employ mem, t >nr management must he 
involved on a personal level — involved in the recruiting cllort and involved as 
mentors vNabours, l^u4. p -yp { astman provides co-op and summer stu- 
dent^ with an oncmaiion that includes details on the job they will perform, 
the training iliev will receive, and the evaluation they will receive 

5 Southern t alifornra lidison yst.H started its job skills partnership pro- 
gram in 1 Today the uiility company continues to work successfully w ith 
ai-risk high school students, providing them with workplace experience High 
school jumois and seniors are paired with journeyman mentor* loi a lull year, 
experiencing six-week rotations m maintenance, operations, administration. 
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warehouse, and Lee h meal occupations" tingles, 1^4, p. 28). Ingles notes 4 

that the goals o[ the program include "students learning essential skills” for the 
transition from school to work, creative problem solving, effective listening 
techniques and oral communication, negotiation and teamwork and other 
workplace skills" vp 28^ SCT employees willingly volunteei to he mentors, 
and those selected provide students with a written peilormancc appraisal at 
the end of each six-week rotation The mentor, student, and high school coun- 
selor meet to discuss the appraisal and what the student learned during the 
six-week pci lod and to plan lor the next rotation Mentors typically involve 
students in t louhleshooimg on-the-job problems and in a variety oi work- 
related meetings. By l c W, ol the l 1 3 students who had participated in the 
program, 04 percent had giaduated from high school Many went on to tech- : 

meal, u'liiiiiunitv, oi loui-\eat colleges, others goi jobs 

b. Workhound — a partnership between 120 local businesses and five 
diehovgan bounty. Wisconsin. high schools — has pnwided mentors to more 
than two hundred students. Workhound was created in response to com- 
plaints hom businesses that students were unprepaied lor the workplace. 

L aiecr counseling is one ot the most significant aspects ol Workhound It j 

begins during a student s sophomore year and leads to a ]ob in the student's 
an a ol interest during the summer helore his or her senior year in high sc hool 
i Joh: ison-Tlic p P In addition to exploring careers, students are 

encouiaged u- set personal goals aimed at developing healthy hlclong learn- 
in g habits — 

One important common deiinnimaini in these programs is the signifi- 
tutuo ot the nientoi-mentee relationship — main ol these relationships con- 
tinue to i ; ri\e longaltei formal mentoring ends f'oi example, one lormcr 
student mcnicc at Motorola who ran out ol money lor college contacted his 
former nuntoi. who helped him obtain part-time employment, thus quality - 
ingthe student lor Motorola's tuition reimbursement program (Cireen, per- 
sonal interview loo^o. t itln r conunonahiies inc lude fostering team building 
and enhancing problem -solving skills 1 he>o companies are atiempting to meet 
the need-' ol then new employees w hether the;, are luil-itme ur are partict- 
patmg in one ol the various school to work paitnei ship* 

While mam companies endoise menii-mig principles, there is not alwavs 
dear evidence that the bioad principle*, aic loimalb tailored to the spec the I 

workplace I oi mentoring to be siiaesdul, n must lx- adapted to the needs ol 
a unit . department or di\ ision within an organization 1 he model depicted m 
ibi* clupti : is generic , ilu icloie, it can lx- tailmcd to most workplace settings 
to assist a new emplowe 

Memoring Plan Components 

A sucicsstul mentoring progiam loiisMn of piogram design, mentm and “ 

iiuntce development, and evaluations, all ol which are equally important and 
inu'graied these t omponenis are summarized in Inhibit b I * 
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Exhibit 6.1. Mentoring Plan Components 



Program Design 

• Establish program goals and objectives 

• Develop a process to identify mentors 

• Develop training lor mentors 

• Determine the length ol the program 

Mentors' Responsibilities 

• Orienting mentees 

• Observing mentees work perlormance 

• Acclimating mentees into team concept 

• Communicating with mentees both interpersonal!}' anil m w riting 

• Evaluating mentees 

• Formulating professional development plans w ith mentees 

Mentees Responsibilities 

• Immcrstng themselves in the company 

• Accepting feedback from mentors 

• Developing the necessary skills lor the job 

• Demonstrating the ability to work within the corporate culture 

• Formulating a professional plan that incorporates short- and long-term goals 

F valuation 

• Evaluating the program 
■ Evaluating the mentors 

• Evaluating the mentees 



Program Design. Program design consists of four tasks: 

Establishing Godls tmd Ob/et lives. The first step in developing a mentoring 
progiam involves determining the goals and objectives lor the program as they 
relate to the business or industry Broadly speaking, the primary goals of a 
mentoring program are to provide guidance for inexperienced employees to 
successfully start or advance their careers and to assimilate new employees into 
the workplace culture To achieve these broad goals, a mentoring program 
must satisfy the following three objectives: 

1 It must contribute to the mentees successful orientation and adaptation 
to the workplace and the specific job 

2 li must provide role models [or the cultural integration ol the employee 
into the workplace. 

V It must promote team-based communication 

Achieving the primary goals and objectives requires a holistic approach, 
integrating the total person into the workplace and its systems It therefore 
goes beyond fine-tuning job skills for the specific position to include accul- 
turation into the organization and to the team approach to problem solving 
and communication 

Mend lying fhc Manor One of the most important steps in the manuring 
proie^v following the establishment of the program's goals and objectives, is 
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to select and train the mentor. The employees selected to participate in and 
lead such a program not only must have the education and job skills necessary' 
to guide and advise a new employee hut also must understand the nuances of 
the company's culture and workplace ethics. 

An employee who experiences an intensive mentoring program under the 
tutelage of a competent mentor will become an asset to the organization and will 
ideally become a role model for future employees. Therefore, the mentor must 
be an experienced employee, someone who demonstrates a commitment to the 
mentortng activities that will enhance ihe experience for both the mentor and 
the mentee. specifically, the mentor should he familiar with the mentees job, 
thoroughly immersed in the organizations structure and culture, and proficient 
in interpersonal and communication skills. These skills wall ensure a positive 
relationship with the mentee and assist in acclimating the new employee to the 
company Employees mentoring students who arc participants in work-based 
learning programs have an additional responsibility: they will need to under- 
stand "the school-based learning component that complements [the program] — 
in particular the academic and technical curriculum design (Brustein and 
Mahler, IVW, p. 51). In short, a mentor should be a seasoned employee who 
can help an mexpenenced employee on the job and within the organization. In 
many ways, the mentor is a person “who acts as a counselor, adviser, and pro- 
fessional guide to a less experienced person in the same organization' (Carter, 
lW4.p. 51). 

Developing Training /or Mentors. Experienced employees need training 
prior to serving as mentors to new employees, especially if they will be men- 
loring in school-to-work programs That training generally includes written 
guidelines, checklists, and evaluation instructions In essence, a successful 
mentoring program must provide formal wntten guidelines for all involved. 
Mead Corporation, a producer ol paper and other forest products as well as a 
leader in electronic publishing, maintains a highly structured cooperative edu- 
cation program that includes training for supervisors “to help them learn how 
to develop assignments, to evaluate perlormarue, and manage employees" 
tLove, 1 dQ2, p. 1 5) 

Determining Program Length. Ihe length of the mentoring program de- 
pends on t ho complexity of the job. the level of the position in the organiza- 
tional structure, and the work experience ol tin- employee 1 he maximum time 
allotted for most formal mentoring programs varies, although six months is 
perhaps the longest. In the Multiple Engineering Cooperative Program (MCC.OP'l 
at Oregon Stale University, which in involved thirty-one companies, eval- 
uation occurs twice the lirst at three months, and the second at the conclu- 
sion of a six month co-op assignment 'These evaluations are conducted by 
both the interns company mentor and the MEQ'P program administrator" 
l Barnett and Petersen. W5, p. 28V It seems reasonable to assume that young, 
inexperienced employes will need three to six months in a formal mentoring 
program, whether u is part ol an internship, a cooperative education program, 
an apprenticeship, or a hr>i full-mnc |ob 
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Mentors’ Responsibilities. The mentor's role involves orienting the 
mentee to the company, both to the physical organization and to its human 
resources The initiation into the organization follows the orientation con- 
ducted by human resources personnel. The inentoi hrst provides an under- 
standing ol the physical plant and the resources available to employees. Foi 
example, the mentee should become familiar with the types of computers and 
software used as well as then accessibility to the employee, have a working 
knowledge ol the organizational structure, be introduced to the personnel 
responsible lor bend its information and plant maintenance, and understand 
any issues regarding parking, transportation, salety, and secunty. typically these 
areas are covered in an initial broad-based orientation. However, the mentor 
should rc\ ie\\ each ol these as the need arises and train the mentee to use com- 
pany resources to answer common questions concerning company practices. 

1 he mcntor-mcntcc relationship involves distinctive roles lor each indi- 
vidual The mentor builds a personal relationship with the mentee in order to 
develop a communication style with which both are comfortable. The mentor 
and mentee schedule lornul and informal meetings to build then relationship 
and create a professional development plan for the mentee that will accomplish 
the objectives oft he program F ostering team interaction and communication 
requires an minion period lor the new employee to become acquainted with 
colleagues and pee is The mentor and team peers communicate team goals, 
which are usually related to the company's mission, to the new employee 

The mentor should be familiar with the men tecs job in order t o observe 
and evaluate the mentee apjiropnalcly To advise the meniec on performance 
expect at urns the mentor should observe the mentee both formally and infor- 
mal Iv. Observation times allow the mentor to assess how the mentee performs 
the job. relates with others, operates m a team environment, and solves prob- 
lems based on these observations, the mentor then guides the mentee into 
developing objectives t hoi will help build strengths and overcome obstacles. 

Malices' Responsibilities. Lty definition, the mentee is new to the orga- 
nization or position and thereloie w ill need to gain mights into the function- 
ing of the organization with guidance from an experienced, competent mentor 
l or the mentoring relationship to be successful and lor the mentee to accom- 
plish the j'Mogiam goals, the mentee must show commitment to the mentor- 
ing piOLess Acecjmng adv ice and guidance and then following through on 
suggestions ioi improvement arc keys to a successful relationship. This emails 
verbal and written communication. I he mentee must show a willingness to 
sjK'nd extra time gaining knowledge of the company and its products by read- 
ing annual reports, the employee handbook, and material concerning innova- 
tions The niemee will perform ihe job to meet or exceed company standards 
and will ask questions and engage in problem solving as necessary to complete 
the task Demonstrating competence m job performance is essential to the 
mentees workplace assimilation 

Besides commitment, the mentee must also demonstrate an understand- 
ing n| the coipoiatc culture, mi hiding appropriate social and business behav- 
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ior. The corporate culture can he described, in part, as the shared attitudes and 
practices that have become the accepted mode ol behavior among the com- 
pany's employees. For example, many new employees are unaw are of how to 
address supervisors, whether by first name, last name, or tide. In some orga- 
nizations, an employee’s immediate supervisor may preler to be addressed by 
first name, while those above expect to be addressed by title and last name. 
The formal praun.es, such as dress codes, expected ot employees are generally 
written in the employee handbook. Perhaps the most significant responsibil- 
ity for the menice is to demonstrate commitment to the process. 

Evaluation. The evaluation component involves all participants in assess- 
ing one another, as well as the overall effectiveness of the program. 

1 The mentoring program should be evaluated periodically by each partic- 
ipant to determine ns ellectiveness. The mentor should evaluate the pro- 
gram and the mentec The mentee should esahuuc the mentor. 

2. 1 he evaluation should include separate assessments of all component 

parts ol the mentoring program. 

V The company may want other participants, such as supervisors, to eval- 
uate the program 

— An instrument using a Likert -type assessment will oiler the opportunity to 
measure the degree ol success ol each program component (Sec Exhibits b.l , 
6 2, and 6A) An analysis of the data w ill assist in making decisions about future 
changes in the program The sample evaluations below offer a starting point lor 
organizations to begin the assessment process The evaluation of each compo- 
nent should not be limned to these statements Each organization or subunit 
will most likely add more specific statements tailored to their specific needs 



Conclusion 

Mentoring programs are an effective way to integrate inexperienced employ- 
ees into the woihplutc In older to implement the mentoring process, a plan 

Exhibit 6.1. Program Evaluation 

Kasai nn wuir perception. rare ihe following mn>> tismg die 
lol lowing stale l=Mrongl\ IV.iguv 2 -^Disagree. UVuiral 
'U Agree. *>=stTon>’l\ Agree 12 -I 



Program 

1 The process in identify mcnior^ vu- adequate 

2 I he length of the mentoring program w.s adequate to 
accomplish the goals 

* I he training lot mentors was adequate and helpful 
*4 ['lie guidelines for the mentoring process were available 
s I lit* guidelines lor the mentoring pint ess were helplul 
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Exhibit 6.2. Mentor Evaluation 


Based on your perception, rate the following items using the 
following scale l -Strongly Disagree. 2=Disagree, T=Neutral, 
4»Agree. 5=Stronglv Agree ! 


2 3 4 5 


Menlo* 




1 The workplace orientation was beneficial 

2 The mentor provided adequate feedback following hi* 
or her observations 

3 Ample lime was allowed to observe the mentor 

4 Adequate opportunities were provided to participate in 
team meetings 

v The company m\ le o! w ruten «.onmumicaiion was 
explained 

o 1 he company s sty le ot verbal communication vv as 
explained 




Exhibit 6.3. Mentee Evaluation 


Based on your perception, rate the following items using the 
following scale 1 -Strongly Disagree. 2 » Disagree. 3« Neutral. 

4= Agree, 5=>tronglv Agree 1 


12 3 4 5 



\linftt 

1 The mentee demonstrated an adequate 
understanding of the company and its products 

2 The mentee demonstrated an acceptance of feedback 
from the mentor by making appropriate change* 

3 The mentee demonstrated appropriate joh skill* 

^ The mentee * verbal LomnraniL.iUon -kill* are 

appiopnate 

5 The mentee s written communication skills are 
appropriate 

is The mentee i* capable o! working independent l\ 

7 The mentee makes appropnate use ot companv 
le-ourvC- 



integrating die lout inajoi vonipoiiLUt:* — program design, mentor*. mentee. and 
evaluations — must be formalized and implemented The key to a successful 
mentoring program is to establish a positive relationship between the mentor 
and mentee To determine the success of the program, an evaluation becomes 
crucial to ensure that appropriate i lunges and rev isions occur as necessary 
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Exemplary apprenticeship programs in community and technical 
colleges have recently received considerable interest that has 
rejuvenated both youth and adult programs. This chapter 
considers both the attributes and Lhaiattenslics of nine 
exemplary apprenticeship programs. 




The Apprenticeship Revival: 

Examining Community College 
Practices 

Ann V! Doty, Robin T Odom 

Since W17 the United Stales has endorsed vocational education programs, 
which have been supplemented sigmhcanily in recent y ears by the Carl D. 
Perkins fund. The Perkins Aci has distributed funds primarily to disadvantaged 
or special needs students; it was not intended as a primary source ol support 
for high school or college graduates seeking employment. The Department of 
Labor has also developed programs that increase the skills of youth and adults, 
with a direct impact on their marketability. The current locus on apprentice- 
ship demands quality programs that include national, competency-based skill 
standards supported by industry. 

New technologies and a global marketplace have resulted in a new work- 
place that requires skilled workers who can readily adapt to change Colleges 
are facing The dilemma ol providing more effective services in an era of decreas- 
ing revenues One solution has been the development ol strong partnerships 
between educational institutions and industry 1 he apprentice programs sur- 
veyed for this chapter illustrate how successful collaboration can generate the 
billowing productive outcomes. 

• Coordination between secondary and post secondary educators and programs 

• Integration of academic and vocational or technical curricula 

• Interaction with industry personnel during curriculum development and 
program evaluation 

■ Opportunities to provide specialized courses using industry resources that 
otherwise' would not be offered 
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• Keeping college personnel current with emerging technologies and indus- 
try trends 

• Utilization ot industry equipment and stall for teaching purposes 



What Is a High School or Youth Apprenticeship? 

The Clinton administration has recently placed major emphasis on youth 
apprenticeships as a strategy lor solving the school-to-work transition problem. 
Youth apprenticeships, lor students age sixteen or older, can he defined as an 
employer-school partnership that integrates academic instruction, structured 
vocational training, and paid work-site experience. These programs enable high 
school students to receive on-the-job training, classroom institution, a high 
school diploma, and an approved certificate of competency. Complenon of a 
youth apprentice program can lead to entry in a related post second ary program, 
an adult apprenticeship program, or permanent employment. 

The definition ol adult apprenticeship also integrates a structured work 
experience with a minimum number ol hours per year ol related or theory- 
based instruction. Adult programs are custom designed to prepare apprentices 
loi specific carccis. Hours spent in related instruction can be credits earned in 
a degree curriculum, while vunk experience hours m a cuniculum are applied 
to the requirements ol the apprenticeship crcclcnii.il At ihc completion ol the 
piogram. the adult uppreniice may earn an associate in applied science degree 
or a four-year degree in addition to a national!} recognized, portable appren- 
ticeship ceruticaie. 

High school 01 youth apprenticeship programs are designed to articulate 
with adult appicnticeship programs Articulation is a cooperative partnership 
process that invok es high schools, community colleges state departments ol 
labor, and industry. Articulation efforts facilitate continuity and coherence m 
a student's education Irom one level to another without delays, duplication of 
courses, or loss ol credits 



Expanding Opportunities and High School- 
Community College Involvement 

Historically, apprenticeship programs have been blue-collar programs I he 
ohm*! o| school lo-work landing in main states to supplement and expand 
tech-prep programs has led community colleges and public school systems to 
modify administrative codes within their state boards ol education Changes, 
when approv ed, permit the expansion ol creditable work experience carried 
out within a registered apprenticeship Colleges arc exploring expansion ol 
ciirru ulum credits K ondittons pemmtmg this expansion ol credits include the 
following situations 

1 The wo i k experience meets ceiiain requirements lor work experiences 
previously authorized by the slate board 
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2 The student is enrolled undei a specific associate decree curriculum pro- 
gram that has us own title, code, and descnpuon and meets state regional 
curriculum standards, based, when possible, on emerging national skill 
standards. 

3. The work experience is included in an apprenticeship plan registered with 
the states department of labor. 

This model permits the educational institutions to collabotate with the 
employer and the slate department of labor held representative to design a pro- 
gram ol stud}’ that includes a general education core and a selection ol courses 
that can be independent ol any existing curriculum Apprentice programs are 
custom tailored to meet the business needs of the sponsoring employer, the 
career interests ol the apprentice, and the approved apprenticeship standards 
of the registering agency. 

Key Characteristics of Youth and Adult 
Apprenticeship Programs 

Alternating parallel periods ol campus education and educational work experi- 
ences are designed collaborative!}' with ihe employer, the educational institu- 
tions, and the state department of labor representative Related instruction, the 
theory component of an apprenticeship program, can be part ol the requirement n 
lor a lech-prep or associate degree, associate m applied science degree, or bach- 
elor ol science degree. Under the sehool-lo-work guidelines, apprentices are usu- 
ally registered with the slate department of labor, and evaluation of their work 
is a joint responsibility ol the employer and the high school nr community col- 
lege. Work experience contact hours completed in a youth program accrue 
cumulatively to the work expenence hours required m an adult apprenticeship. 

Typical characteristics of key programs are that they are based on inclus- 
m needs and have ample planning lime. Wayne Rowley, at the Craftsmanship 
2000 apprenticeship program in Tuba. Oklahoma, started the program six 
years ago when industry projected a shortage ol machinists by ldOT Alter 
working closely with the local chamber ol commerce for two years, Rowle> 
designed the program to eventually provide work-based opportunities tor all 
students After two ycais ol planning, the first class started in 1002. before the 
passage of the School-lo-Work Opportunities Act m 1 L )94. 



The Nature of Exemplary Programs 

Exemplary apprenticeship programs are continually updated and measured 
against the latest benchmarks in ihe education and labor arenas. When tier 
aid Pumphrey, director of workforce preparedness at Guilford Technical 
Community C ollege m Jamestown. North Carolina, esiahh^hes an appren- 
ticeship program, new educational benchmarks, such as those undei devel- 
opment tor the national skills standards, are incorporated m the program 
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design. Their program curricula have ongoing changes and interface wnh 
other transition programs such as cooperative education. Rowley warns that 
initially programs can be expensive, especially il apprentices are paid or 
reimbursed for time spent in the classroom. As the Craftsmanship 2000 pro- 
gram has matured, apprentices are now only paid for time spent working at 
the job site during the summer months. 

Barry Blystonc, director of training and development ol Siemens Corpo- 
ration in Raleigh. North Carolina, facilitates an apprenticeship program in 
electromechanical manufacturing and has aligned classic adult and youth 
apprenticeship programs m collaboration with Wake Technical Community 
College in Raleigh, North Carolina, and East Wake High School. In 19Q3 the 
company planned the apprenticeship program and began development of the 
curriculum and the instructors, For students, the Siemens program mcludes 
preeniplovinent training and a technical skills curriculum. For teachers, the 
program provides tech trainer development, a two-week paid summer employ- 
ment opportunity tor teachers, work-site visitations by academic as well as 
technical faculty, and training in math and language workplace applications. 

According to Don Williams, dean of vocational and technical education 
at Rock Valley College. Rockford, Illinois, students in the youth-to-adult man- 
ufacturing apprenticeship programs apply in iheir sophomore year and are 
selected in the summer prior to their junior year As juniors, they work ten 
hours per week at the tech-prep academy; as rising seniors, apprentices work 
nine weeks in the summer, rotating between seven companies At the end of 
the summer the students select three companies where they would like to work 
during their senior year. The companies concurrently select students for hir- 
ing As seniors, they work twenty hours a week in the apprenticeship program, 
using an alternating two-week schedule, one week devoted to structured class- 
room education, either at the academy or in college, and the next week at the 
company Table 7 1 provides additional inhumation about the apprentice pro- 
grams examined by the authors 



Changes in Programs 

Changes arc most likely to occur as apprenticeship programs increase in size 
or scope or as a result o! program or course content evaluations. Programs con- 
tinue to grow despite cuts in vocational funds, schedule revisions, and changes 
in administrative leadership. 

For example, the youth apprenticeship program in Beaufort County, 
North Carolina, has grown Irom one high school and employer to three 
schools and fourteen employers Due to funding cuts and schedule changes, 
students who arc unable to obtain instruction in required classes may attend 
classes at Beaufort Community College High school apprentices may enroll in 
community college classes when courses needed lor their program arc not 
offered at the secondary level 
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During a recent period of growth, Sandra Lare, at Central Piedmont Com- 
munity College in Charlotte, North Carolina, began to coordinate the colleges 
apprenticeship program with its work-based learning, cooperative education 
program The original program was a joint venture by the Charlotte Chamber 
of Commerce and the college, but now the college has full responsibility for 
program operation Larger, comprehensive programs benefit from having a 
point person to manage the variety of processes occurring simultaneously. 

Susan Richvalsky coordinates programs at the Genessee Area Skill Center 
iGASC) tech center in Flint, Michigan, where the apprenuceship programs 
have changed in three ways. First, the entrance requirements for student selec- 
tion have been increased In order for students to be alOe to pass the UAW/GM 
apprenticeship test above the national average, students must enter, for ex- 
ample, with a reading level above the 9lh grade lo successfully complete the 
reading comprehension seen in. Second, the curriculum is often modified 
Richvalsky calls u a “living document" that experiences major changes every 
summer. As employers have been added to the partnership, their needs have 
resulted in changes to the curriculum to adequately prepare students for their 
work experiences Third, as school-to-work programs become institutional- 
ized. transition programs such as apprenticeships and tech-prep programs have 
promoted reorganization of both schools and businesses to accommodate these 
integrated efforts Tech centers like GASC have reorganized to eliminate tra- 
ditional administrative positions More personnel are being hired from the 
private sector to bring education and employers together to provide these 
programs 

Wuh rapidly expanding programs in manufacturing and engineering 
technology at Central Piedmont, George Timblin, head of the engineering and 
advanced technology department, cues the need for coordination with busi- 
nesses at ’he college level and regular communication to handle program 
details — from recruitment to testing to registration and other transition pro- 
cesses involved in admissions, introduction to academic and technical depart- 
ments, and student service areas. This coordination means lhai employers can 
assume that their employees will move with ease between work and educa- 
tion arenas 

While Humphrey at Guilford and others in North Carolina anticipate rapid 
dev elopment ol appiciitKcship programs in the areas of electrical, textile, 
furniture, and culinary trades, there is consensus that advancement of these 
programs by industry and community colleges drive the need to implement 
national skills standards in areas wncrc none previously existed The Crafts- 
manship 2000 program, not unlike Riehvjlsky’s experience at GASC, has 
changed to require applied math and science courses that went beyond the 
scope ol courses olfered in the original tech-prep curriculum One factor that 
prompted (his change in the Craftsmanship 2000 program was a 2^ percent 
dropout rate ol apprentices in the First year of operation Currently they arc 
losing less than 10 peiniit ol their appunti vs 
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In the machinist program at Craven Community College, New Bern, 
North Carolina, David Bauer, of the business and industry services department, 
has worked to change the colleges policy toward awarding college credit for 
coursework through a credit-by-exam policy. Previously no course credits were 
available to students enrolled in the regular and advanced machinist programs. 
These examples demonstrate how apprenticeship programs continue to evolve 
and grow as a result ol improvements made to meet the needs of employers, 
students, and schools. 

Advice to Practitioners Considering Apprenticeship 
Program Development 

Collaborative efforts between departments of labor and educational agencies, 
along with the dedication of space and personnel by all partners, has both 
rehabih'ated the old image of apprenticeships and broadcasted the usefulness 
of apprenticeship programs as \ « Lai to educational reform in schools and col- 
leges. Survey respondents indicated that flexibility is required for successful 
development and growth of youth and adult programs. 

The educators who responded to the survey emphasized the positive influ- 
ence of a program that is industry-driver and based on the needs of the em- 
ployer Community colleges are especially responsive institutions to their 
communities It is crucial that all parties have support Irom the top stakehold- 
ers, superintendents, company and college presidents, and others in top posts. 

Wayne Rowley strongly feels there is never too much planning for ap- 
prenticeship programs. Developers ol the Craftsmanship 2000 program spent 
two years looking at the theoretical aspects of ’he program The process of 
developing the subsequent partnership, trust levels, and ability to learn from 
one another requites time strong leadership (with vision and passion') is 
needed, and the benefits to all parties must be shared up front Attitudes, re- 
servations. and turl issues must be addressed as quickly as possible The need 
to sell every layer of the pt igram to players and participants is essential Ini- 
tiation by a strong businessperson respected in the community is helpful to 
program development 

Once a program has been started, strong monitoring is a key to a suc- 
cessful apprenticeship program. Most of the surveys indicated that schools, 
colleges, and businesses should stay involved and track students, maintain 
contact, and make each student led that he or she is pari of a larger tom- 
munity, noi just another body on campus Program managers should link 
programs to students hefore they reach postsecondary experiences Survey 
respondents also suggested that credentials are a concern, especially where 
state funding is predicated on full-time student enrollment smuts Consider 
that the student and the Ihimih'l * arc the customers, nnd focus on iheir satis- 
faction with the whole experience Be careful with personnel changes. Have 
the organizational leaders reinforce their commitment to the apprenticeship 
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program Look more closely at instructor credentials, how they develop cur- 
ricula. and whether or not they actively use applied learning methods or alter- 
nate delivery methods. 

Late and Timhlm at Central Piedmont haw Wi-iiU of wisdom to appren- 
tice coordinators. I hey ask that coordinators 

• Understand the role ot the postsecondary institution in such an adventure 
and ensure that high school-community college coordination is a priority 

• Develop a model that combines the best resources in education and busi- 
ness so that there is a keen market locus. 

• Unite school based and work-based training 

• Meet with participating employers regularly, and provide, it possible, a work- 
place mentor- — and even provide training for (he mentor or supervisor. 

• Provide constructive feedback to students on a regular hasts. 

• bind icsourws to enhance marketing, student n\ ruitment. and piogiam 
maintenance 

According to uer.ild Pumphrov n inessential to hnk apprenticeship pro- 
giaivK tech-prep processes, and national skill standards where possible Tin* 
Piedmont Triad C enter lor Advanced Manulacturing tPTCAML Circenshoro, 
North Carolina, has placed a major role in us school-to-work collahoraiion 
wit h the Guillord County schools to <. rcate a comprehensive program that truly 
links partners in academic and skill training ( oncuitenlly. Don W illiams, at 
Rock \ alley College. Illinois, states that challenges exist to retrain teachers and 
counselor'' change the edueaiional criteria for new tcvuheis. improve program 
curricula, and gam acceptance ot secondary student work hy colleges — all 
components ol icch-prep relonu suuesstul pmgiams must have established 
individualized career plans loi students, haw* suit ic tent work-based sites, and 
he linked with regional economic development plans With better- prepared 
students exiting high sUiook. po>iM\ ondury institutions will need to piovide 
challenging eurrieitla 

Conclusion 

I heii remain s e\cra! isoac-- thuit v i • 1 1 1 mum tv i. ollc ec ■> Luc with vv-uilvU'-adult 
appieniK eslup program H'cjuences 1 lie issue of allow mg i recht lor job site work 
expeiicnce and learning will inniinue to need auenuon le.u her i rvdeniuls at 
lvi 1, ihe v olleue^ and |oh sites, mav reejiure uu teased cert ifteat uni to meet tesh 
nologkal ad\ .lines m industry IVvelopmerit and Mandardization ol program eur- 
ikula will supplement artu illation opportunities [.valuation methods must also 
he standardized to ensure poriahihu ol apprentice skills Coordination issues 
abound, trom support staff for apprentk e programs to the pro\ Mon of iimru - 
turn at joh sues and linkage ol seiomlarx and po^Mo ondarv -ihcdulcs Other 
lonuTiv- imluile t la^s ^hcdnling to meet the needs of small .s well a** large husi- 
nesses and providing insuratu e coverage at both levels ot apprenticeships 

i 1 
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Colleges must consider innovative methods to address shortages of per- 
sonnel arid funds to develop, promote, coordinate, and evaluate programs In 
the Illinois Rock Valley program, a temporary staffing personnel agency ar- 
ranges student placement in five hundred apprentice jobs, without charge. 
New industries that have traditionally not been associated with apprenticeship 
programs should he invited to participate with groups that have successful pro- 
grams. Most importantly, changing attitudes and perceptions of apprenticeship 
training follow on the heels of well-administered programs. 

Despite the above issues, apprenticeship programs in the educational 
arena have the advantages of reducing expenditures for up-to-date technology, 
integrating industry needs into academic learning experiences, linking work- 
place practices to curriculum revisions, and promoting communication 
between secondary and postsecondary staff. 

Apprenticeship programs foster community involvement. This involve- 
ment is generated either by meetings of couni ywide chief executive officers; 
by reflection groups that involve parents, educators, and employers; or by 
industry -related needs. Students and parents aie responsive to the high level 
of requirements and usually react positively to the new ways of using knowl- 
edge. Schools have upgraded how they deliver information, often thanks to 
systemic relorni etlons initiated by federal tech-prep lunds Shared resources, 
a result ol increased articulation between secondary and postsecondary sys- 
tems, have become essential in apprenticeship programs Finally, use ol the 
nonprofit model cohere no partner receives financial gam) bus helped avoid 
the polities and budget struggles commonly found in educational systems. 

Most suivcy respondents included statements, sm h as Cieorgc Timhlirt's. 
that educators should remember that employers are their customers Hmploy- 
eiscoiiiioi iiM'uii i s. and companies such as Mcmeus have veiiiicci the gain 
in iong-ierm job t raining savings When developing a ptogram. load the elicit 
into the front end or the beginning of the projeci W hen successful apprentice 
experiences are maximized tor the employers, the programs can then glow, 
have perceived academic and work experience value, and he more attractive 
to students and parents 

Working partnerships, networking ol companies, informed careei selec- 
tions. college opportunities and the resulting well-trained workforce are the 
rewarding icsulis ol these efforts. Micccsblui paitneiships, like those surveyed, 
triangulate activities as equal partners These programs are three -dimensional, 
living i*rganoni> that generate bcnelils. when managed with care and m light 
of benchmark pueiKes that are easily reproducible 
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This chapter presents a no-excuses approach to career development \n 
the lommunitv college that lonneUs sthool-to-wtnh pat (nets with 
a student -i entered focus 



Quality Emphasis on Career 
Development and Continuous 
Self-Improvement 

Joe A. Green , Phyllis A. Foley 




Drawing together school-based and work-based learning practices to connect 
fragmented elements, individuals, and institutions requires a systematic and 
collaborative framework. In a school -to-work system, guiding youth and adults 
through the processes oi career development and continuous self-improvement 
becomes everybody's job School-to-work systems present unparalleled lead- 
ership opportunities tor community college counselors and career devel- 
opment specialists. Quality initiatives in business, industry, and education 
provide a superb 1 runic woik lor that leadership 

Quality initiatives have played a major role in revitalizing and transform- 
ing countless American businesses and industries into high-performing work 
organizations. Regardless of the model that is most popular at the time, names 
like Total Quality Management, Continuous Quality Improvement, and Qual- 
ity C orporate Culture find their roots in \V Edwards Demings management 
philosophies, which catapulted japan into manufacturing and technological 
leadership (Walton. NHCd 

As tech-prep and school-to-work programs and other business-education 
linkages promote quality initiatives, community colleges adopt quality mod- 
els to improve program effectiveness and customer service. Quality models 
generally share the common elements of insistence on quality; tcamwoik and 
participatory management, customer focus; seeking and lixing faults in the sys- 
tem. and continual education and training Each element presents a key to suc- 
cessful involvement ol community college counseling and career development 
personnel in school to-work systems This chapter will explore new directions 
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in community college career development from the perspective of these hall- 
marks of quality initiatives in a school-to-work context 



Insistence on Quality 

Insistence on quality is critical to quality initiatives' establishing a no-cxcuscs 
standard for delivery of quality products and services. Ihe quality-oriented 
community college benchmarks quality standards for ns career development 
program and works collaboratively to achieve each standard. 

The task of benchmarking lor quality in career development involves 
adopting external standards of excellence and developing interna! needs-based 
standards. External standards may be based on state or national standards 
developed by membership organizations’ policy boards, or on exemplary prac- 
tices identified in other institutions. 

The National Giretr Development ouuMintv Loud Handbook jor Po sfsa- 
om/ciry Institutions (National Occupational Information Coordinating Com- 
mittee, 1989) provides a national standard for practice and a sequential plan 
for program development The collaboratively developed handbook estab- 
lishes benchmarks lor development ot the adult learners self-knowledge, edu- 
cational and occupational exploration, and career planning as a phase in a 
lifelong process. The handbook offers more than standard selling by outhn- 
inga process for planmngand development of a comprehensive career devel- 
opment program 

Recent research by Cununan and Maddy-Bernstein (1995) identifies ex- 
emplary career guidance programs in high schools and colleges. In their 
summary of program highlights, the researchers focus on various program 
components, including career guidance and counseling progiam plans, col- 
laboration, articulation, and communication, and institutional support, lead- 
ership, and program evaluation 

Descriptions of exemplary programs provided by Cunanan and Muddy - 
Bernstein (1995) include listings ol national or slate guidelines utilized as 
program standaids. Various colleges, including San Joaquin Delta College in 
Stockton, Cahlornia, and Renton Technical College in Renton. Washington, 
base their programs on the National Cutcei Development Guidelines devel- 
oped by the National Occupational Inhumation Coord mating Committee 
(1989V In addition to adopting the national guidelines, these colleges base 
their programs on statewide system guidelines for student mat initiation and 
targeted populations. 

North Mams College, near Houston. Texas, responding to an identified 
need to improve awareness and vertical c ommunion ion between area high 
schools and the college, developed the Shared Counselor Program I hrough 
the Shared Counselor Program, uthei than volleying blame between institu- 
tions lor harriers to communication, each high school in the service area shares 
a counselor with the college. Each sliaied tounseloi devotes lour days per 
week to the high school and one to the college While on the college campus, 
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the shared counselor participates in a lull rouuion through each college coun- 
selor job role (Stanfield, N95T 

Teamwork and Participatory Management 

The college that is serious about achieving high-quality benchmarks builds 
teams to get the job done teamwork., collaboration, and participatory man- 
agement promote shared responsibiliu o , duality performance and reduce 
tendencies for fragmentation and .cmindu-uv 1 m. teamwork process brings 
together people and programs .n the u i.ege a :o • xtends outward, to create 
connections with the commie ny 

A high-quality program or unity a;u\ oi . fien disconnected coun- 
seling and career dcvclopmc a set vices a; a college u ' l ege personnel serving 
students in programs for re ;k , at ion ind dewlopmem . disabilities services 
programs. gender equity j 'grams, programs lor >irg!e lomcmakers, welfare 
reform programs, and prog (or economn a!h disadvantaged individuals 
become active members oi ti - cnuorelmg and career dc-.ek pment team The 
team, which also involves taceJ’v .«nd .nhiiiniai nton tep> scntatives. meets 
Ircqucntly to plan and implement qnJuv mitiaiiv *s ;r cv insehng and career 
development 

Just as the colleges counseling and careei vk vlopmem team harnesses 
the power ol the college to support students, collaboration between the col- 
lege and the community taps broader resources to the beneht ol students, the 
community, and the college. The college actively contributes to the success oi 
collaborative initiatives in the community, such as 'one-stop career shops," 
lech -prep piograms. schonl-to-woi k systems, wellare relorm. and workforce 
development programs. 

The quality-oriented college uses a variety ol tools to facilitate collabora- 
tive initiatives with the community. 1 lie Education for Tomonovv Alliance 
bonds Montgomery College with the Conroe (Texas) Schools, area chambers ol 
commerce, and local businesses in a partnership to enhance career development 
and learning experiences of area students from elementary school through col- 
lege 1 lie alliance sponsors mentorships, internships for students and instruc- 
tors in area business and industry, and a variety of other initiatives for building 
students" competence. self-esteem, and decision -nuking capabilities. 

Kalamazoo Valley Community C olfege. m Kalamazoo Michigan, jirovidcs 
leadeislnp within partnerships, engaging the college with area public schools 
and business to improve students work habits and skills and educational 
preparation for work, beginning in elementary school IMeCauslm. N95). 

Columbia State Community college in Columbia. Tennessee, and Volun- 
teer Mate Community Colleges in Gallatin, Tennessee, participate with human 
m’Iucc agencies m i areer l inks, a shared technology project Career Links 
helps agencies develop a technological one -slop career shop to reduce redun- 
dancy in client data collection and to improve timely service delivery Pellis- 
sippi State lec hme.it c ommimiiy ( ollege, near Knoxville, Tennessee. is a key 
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member of a public sector-private sector partnership launching a federally 
funded school-to-work local implementation. 

To date, community colleges in fourteen states have participated in the 
piloting and implementation of the Counseling for High Skills (CHS) program. 
The project, developed by Ken Hoyt, Kansas State University and iunded by the 
DeWitt Wallace Readers Digest Foundation, provides a computer-based guid- 
ance link between high school students and their peers in postsecondary and 
community college programs. In Tennessee's exemplary implementation of the 
CHS project, Tennessee’s twenty-six technology centers and fourteen commu- 
nity colleges and technical institutes surveyed their students to provide answers 
to high school students' most asked questions Student customer satisfaction 
information on more than three hundred occupational programs will be encap- 
sulated in a CHS computer guidance diskette to he provided with training to one 
thousand middle and high school counseling and guidance personnel. 

New York's Mohawk Valley Community College responded to a need for 
mentoring support among students in noniradmonal occupational programs by 
recruiting and training college alumni. The alumni mentors contribute to an 
expanded support system designed to improve student retention and success. 

Customer Focus 

While teamwork and collaboration in the college and the community expands 
the colleges power to gel things done, a clear customer locus is required to 
effectively channel that robust energy A eollege can easily identify a numher 
of different customers to be served In counseling and career development, 
however, the student is clearly the primary customer Indeed, a college that 
chooses to target the student as its primary customer will also be responsive 
to the require moms of the other customers in order to equip the student lor 
success in a changing world 

A college focusing on service to the student as Us prime customer aggres- 
sively works to become a uscr-fnendly institution and to deliver on its promises. 
The studcnt-to-counselor rano is too great for the counseling staff to he fully 
eflccttvc in all these activities. Thus it becomes everyone's job to increase ease 
of access to and utilization of quality educational programs. The college and ihe 
community become engaged in addressing the needs of the customer by merg- 
ing cllorts and streamlining overlapping tasks. 

The complex task of counseling and career development necessarily 
involves counselors, faculty, staff, and the communtty. They cooperate m pro- 
moting recruitment, students' personal and academic growth, career decision 
making, and educational anti employment planning 

Tech- prep and school-to-work programs offer excellent vehicles for col- 
laboration in recruiting and meeting the needs of students emerging from the 
K-l 2 school system. Through local icch-prvp consortia, Tennessee's public 
technology centers, technical institutes, and community colleges work with 
hundreds of local schools and businesses to improve students' educational and 
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employment opportunities through counseling, career development, cun leu- 
Lir reform, and articulation. 

Pcllissippi State Technical Community College in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and the surrounding school and communities parlayed their successful tech- 
prep programs into a broadci plan, which resulted m federal funding fora local 
sehool-to-work implementation plan The plan engages local schools, tech- 
nology centeis. and the college with human service agencies, employers, labor 
organizations, students, and lannlies. Working together, they build on early 
successes m education and work-site experiences for all students. 

Workforce development and welfare reform initiatives offer opportunities 
lor collaboration targeting unde rserved adult populations. Dynamic linkages 
with agencies charged with serving school dropouts, welfare recipients, dis- 
placed homemakeis and other workers, individuals with disabilities, and other 
special populations produce powerful potential lor service. In Lawrence and 
Wilson Counties, Tennessee, the Career Links program electronically links 
client data among educational and human service agencies. The pilot program, 
motivated by high dropout rates when clients were referred to other insti- 
tutions or agencies, offers a single intake form, streamlined assessment and 
screening, and electronic transfer of data, with safeguards for client confiden- 
tiality. The community college participants in ihe program aim to help elimi- 
nate the kind ol tnelhcicncv that once resulted in an agency 's lesitng one client 
forty-six times. 

The college that collaborates effectively will experience increased oppor- 
tunities^ save noiitraditional students, including lust -generation college stu- 
dents (youth and adult), individuals with disabilities, students with economic 
or academic disadvantage, displaced homemakers and other workers, and 
older students. C ampus traditions and habits oltcn sene to make nontradi- 
tional students led unwanted, uneasy, and at risk ol lailure 

The college must hrst realize the rich potential brought to the institution 
by noniradittonal students and then find ways to improve matriculation rates, 
support, and successful program completion lor those students. Although com- 
munity colleges generally maintain open admissions policies at the institutional 
lex cl , barriers to program admission — some legitimate and some artificial — 
oltcn prevent promising non traditions I students from getting a chance to start. 

by employing alternate means lot assessment, screening, and selection, 
the college win improve the equity of ihese gatekeeper functions Portfolio 
assessments, performance assessments, and other competency- and experi- 
ence-based reviews help reduce the artificial barriers. 

The higher education system in Wisconsin completed an extensive col- 
laborative del i lx* ran on to piculuce its competency based admissions standard 
Similarly. Tennessee I ethnology Centers and Community Colleges negotiated 
an articulation agreement by which technology center diploma graduates can 
demonstrate competency on a combined knowledge- and performance-based 
assessment to sigmluanily shorten the lime required incomplete the associate 
degree 
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Because access means much more than mere arrival on campus, the coun- 
seling and career development program must continually link with resources 
in the college and community to support retention, program completion, 
placement, and follow-up. Before a student is ready to benefit from career guid- 
ance and instructional supports, basic needs like child care, transportation, 
financial planning, and interpersonal relations often must be addressed. 

In proposing to establish a safety net, the counseling and career develop- 
ment program at North Harris Montgomery Community College in Houston, 
Texas, hopes to create a campuswide effort to accept and support students who 
may be at risk in the college environment. The Safety Net Program will equip 
students and their families with information and skills while encouraging fac- 
ulty and staff to be more accepting and supportive. 

The Pathway Program at St. Petersburg Junior College in St Petersburg, 
Florida, provides strong career guidance coupled with a comprehensive sup- 
port system for nontraditional students entering the nursing and allied health 
programs (Cunanan and Maddy-Bernstein, 1995). 

The Career Links program — discussed earlier — in Tennessee's Lawrence 
and Wilson Counties provides not only ease of access for the client but also a 
means of rapid response to emerging needs. If a student is repeatedly absent 
from the educational program, a caseworker can he notified immediately and 
help find a remedy to a health, transportation, dnld care, or other barrier. 

Seeking and Fixing Faults in the System 

As is evident in the discussions above, many community college counseling 
and career development programs are implementing Inundations lor continu- 
ously improving the quality ol their customer service. It remains all too sim- 
ple, unfortunately, to pat ourselves on the hack for these fine examples and to 
be too easily satisfied, without really achieving quality benchmarks 

A system that insists on quality openly seeks faults in the system, not for 
blame hut lor repair. Everyone probably recalls ihe suggestion box approach, to 
quietly address flaws or at least allow a harmless venting of frustration. I he qual- 
ity system goes well beyond the suggestion box model. The quality organization 
invites associates and customers to point out flaws and requires timely response. 
Tennessee's Roane State Community College, m developing quality standards for 
itself , continuously seeks and fixes flaws internally and provides Total Quality 
Management (TQM) training to other educational institutions and to industry. 

Continual Education and Training 

As flaws and service opportunities are identified, an institution cannot provide 
a quality response without state-of-the-art knowledge and skill. Thus a pri- 
mary responsibility of the community college and its counseling and career 
development program is to stay abreast of current research through continual 
education and training. Counselors and other student service personnel must 
assume both the role ol student and that ol teacher 
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As continual learners, counselors need to complement pre-service foun- 
dations with a broad range of in-service learning opportunities. In diploma- 
and certificate-granung technical institutions, counselors are generally required 
to have completed at least the bachelors degree in counseling or a related stu- 
dent service field. In associate degree-granting institutions, the counselor is 
generally required to have completed at least a master’s degree in counseling 
or a related student service field. 

Baccalaureate and master’s programs tend to offer an identical program to 
counselors whether they plan to work in K-12 education or at the postsec- 
ondary level. Occasionally the student may have an option to select a precol- 
lege or collegiate curriculum course. Rarely docs a masters degree counselor 
education program devote more than six semester hours specifically to career 
development issues. Programs generally address career assessment within a 
general assessment course. Occasionally the counselor-in-training can select a 
three-hour career assessment course. 

Counselors who become proficient in career development, career assess- 
ment, and nontraditional adult service issues generally do so through a com- 
bination of formal and informal in-:>ervice education and applied experience, 
In priority setting, budget planning, and calendar juggling, it is important 
10 heavily emphasize coni uing educational opportunities. Rich learning 
and skill development opportunities can be tapped by signing up for local, 
regional, and national conferences and workshops While it is important to 
participate with “job-alike" professionals in counselor-specific activities, it is 
critically important to participate in other forums offering enriching opportu- 
nity , dealing with career development and student support issues. These 
diverse opportunities are accessed through events sponsored by tech-prep, 
school-to-work, and workforce development programs and the American 
Association of Community Colleges, the League for Innovation in Community 
Colleges, the National Tech-Prep Network, and many other organizations and 
initiatives. 

The counselors role of lifelong learner is balanced by also serving as a 
teacher, trainer, and team leader Through icch-prep programs, sehool-to-\vork 
systems, and other workforce development initiatives, the community college 
counselor accesses opportunities to lead and train other counselors and guid- 
ance teams. Leadership opportunities emphasize the importance ol a coun- 
selor’s effort to stay current in knowledge and skills Tennessee postsccondary 
counselors who helped collect student survey data for the Counseling for High 
Skills project are preparing to train others to use the guidance software. Coun- 
selors in North Harris Montgomery's Safety Net program arc helping train 
teams to support nomraditional students. 



The Challenge 

The conveigciicc ol si hool-to-work and quality initiative* create* a unique 
opportunity lor counselors and other career development professionals 
School-to-work initiatives open the doors to involving the college and the 
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larger community m a major emphasis on career development and continu- 
oils self-improvement. The hope is to improve the opportunity for oil youths 
and adults to gain quality educational preparation and iullillingand produc- 
tive careers. Career development professionals have an oppon unity to focus 
the energy of schoohto-vvork initiatives on quality service to each student as 
the prime customer. The challenge is to grasp the opportunity by setting 
benchmarks lot quality and making it everybody's business to empower each 
student to achieve success. 
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The atnttwiual iiimudion alien a new paradigm for instructional 
delivery and the development of student competencies better suited 
for today's work environment. 




Contextual Curriculum: Getting More 
Meaning from Education 

Les Bolt, Ned Swartz 



This chapter presents a brief explanation ol contextual learning, whv n is 
important in a school-to-work system, and some ideas on how it can be 
accomplished. No matter what restructuring model community colleges use, 
a key tenet is the integration of the world of education and the world of work 
Just as there are many dillerenl approaches to integration, there are various 
approaches to realising contextual learning. It is not crucial that all institutions 
use the same model or method It is vital, however, that all community col- 
leges develop a plan lot accomplishing contextual learning, since it is this kind 
of learning that adds value to those in a workplace environment. The addition 
ol workplace value is a kev outcome ot a wlmol-io-work system 



Contextual Learning: Designing New Instruction 
for New Times 

Varying definitions ol contextual learning can be synthesized as follows, con- 
textual learning is learning that occurs in the most ellective and natural man- 
ner, associating classroom ihcoiy with real-world application Leai mug occuis 
most effectively when information is acquired tn the context of its natural use. 
Conversely, education often tend o be overly organized and compartmental- 
ized from work furthermore, curricular decisions arc nude separate hum 
instructional decisions, disciplines nrc taught in isolation, and students are 
divided into groups and separated by levels and talents. Contextual learning 
seeks to reconnect work and education, curriculum and instruction, different 
disciplines, and students of various levels and talents In short, contextual 
learning is a conduit to applied knowledge 
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Changing Climates. The nature of work is undergoing radical change. 
Education and training systems that still prepare students for the antiquated 
American industrial model, which stresses conformity and continuity, is not 
well suited for worker needs in this new era. Globalization of the market- 
place and the influences of technological innovation have made this mode 
of learning and business obsolete. The competitive advantage in todays busi- 
ness world is defined by timeliness, customization, constant improvement, 
and innovation (Carnevale, 1991). Getting to the market first with the best 
product has become crucial. Organizational structures have been flattened 
to accelerate the change process, enhance communication, and make orga- 
nizations more responsive to changing market conditions Structural change 
has dissolved middle management and relocated decision making to the pro- 
duction line. 

Traditional wisdom passed from parents to their children, however, sug- 
gests that one can prepare for a high -wage career only by earning a bacca- 
laureate degree or higher. Actually, only about 20 percent of high school 
graduates move immediately to college, and only half of those earn a degree 
wnhin a six-year period {Gray and Herr, 1995). Contrary to the myth that 
even embarking on a bachelors degree program helps pave the way lo suc- 
cess, recent projections suggest that associate degree graduates, or those com- 
pleting work-based programs such as apprenticeships or internships, have 
higher earning potential and lower unemployment rates than those students 
who enier college but do not complete a four-year degree {National Bureau 
o( Labor Statistics, 1996). 

Evolving Organizational Structures: Link to the Workplace. Reloca- 
tion of decision -making responsibility to frontlm- *4. iff has created the need 
for workers with different basic skills than those in previous generations. Tech- 
nological innovation has made the workplace a more complex environment, 
making even entry-level positions highly dependent on technical skills These 
are more likely to he acquired in an associate degree or work-based program 
rather than a university environment Workers without these technical skills 
face gnm prospects in the new work environment { Reich. 1994) In response 
to new worker requirements, educational systems must stress the integration 
of academic, technical, interpersonal, and critical-thinking skills. Workers can 
no longer operate m competitive isolation but must incorporate their skills into 
larger w irk units. Workers must not only be highly competent in specific skills 
but must also have a liberal arts foundation that will allow them to adapt to 
meet new demands. 

The broad -based, integrative approach oi contextual learning can prepare 
workers for the new work environment Ask students to recall a course, and 
they will more likely remember the \u:\ the course uu: taught, not the d. -tails 
of course content Learning through the process of inquiry is a more natural 
way of learning than the mere acquisition and accumulation of facts {McCol- 
lum, 1978) 
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Deriving Content from Context and Process 

Traditional curricula tend to be either content-centered or performance- or 
competency-based. Neither of these approaches, in their traditional use, serves 
to foster contextual learning In content -centered curricula, what is to be 
taught is identified from the knowledge base that forms the discipline, This 
knowledge base is separated into logical, sequential units, and those units are 
developed into curriculum guides or text material. Thus math, algebra, geom- 
etry, and calculus become separate courses, taught with minimal concern to 
the articulation of one to the other. An assumption is made that students will 
make the connections between courses and synthesize overarching concepts 
that tie the knowledge base together 

In performance- or competency-based curricula, content is derived from 
the world o( work. This content is organized and subdivided, however, into 
instructional objectives. The objectives are then taught in some degree of iso- 
lation, with the assumption that the sum ol the parts will add up to the whole 
(the gestali). A performance -based curriculum is designed to make sure that 
all of the prerequisite skills for a particular job arc learned, the flaw is that »his 
approach ignores the holistic nature of the real work environment, making 
performance- o. competency-based curricula of limited use to the worker 
prepanng for the new world of work. 

Performing a Contextual Task Analysis. A traditional task analysis, 
common in a performance- or competency -ba^ed model of curriculum devel- 
opment, offers a good starting point Pom which to develop a contextual cur- 
riculum: however, 'hisdoes not provide the holistic component of curriculum 
construction that a contextual curriculum demands. Lommonly used by tech- 
nical programs in community colleges, the traditional task analysis focuses on 
ldcntilymg duties and tasks that are elements of a job. Dunes and tasks arc 
then validated by practitioners, who also prioritize the ranking of tasks. The 
methodology of traditional task analysis is to divide cumcula into smaller and 
smaller discrete units until they reach a teachable size On the other hand, con- 
textual curriculum development identifies not only those skills but also ue 
cognitive piocesses in which those skills arc used, and it conducts a irend 
analysis to identify the direction in which those skills are evolving 

Mind-Mapping Cognitive Processes. It is one thing to learn the principles 
ol accounting in a course, it i> quite another to use those principles on a daily 
basis as an accounting clerk The way content is used in a job setting is different 
from the orderly, sequential manner in which it is traditionally taught Real life, 
as distinguished Irciii academic life, is a disjointed and disorderly affair What arc 
the ment.il gymnastics that an accounting clerk must use on a daily basis? Which 
skills are used daily, weekly, or monthly 7 These questions must be answered to 
idcnnh the cognitive threads that define a job— the culture of that job 

Performing a Trend Analysis. Are accounting clerks doing things dif- 
ferently than they were two yeais ago 7 W hat will they be doing differently next 
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year? What specific skills arc related to trends that come and go, and what 
broad skills can be used over tune to transition into new job requirements? 
f acility in using a particular software package might be important lor an 
accounting clerk, but basic accounting skills would allow the clerk to move on 
to new software with minimal disruption In short, today's worker must not 
only he pit pared lot Unlay but also must be equipped to change lor tomorrow. 

Organizing Curricula and Instruction 

In a contextual curriculum, content and the pnxvss are inseparable Instruc- 
tional process should mirror the um.* ol content Instruction must become as 
student -ccti. cred as possible, and (acuity must become more managers and 
resources and less ‘'fountains ol knowledge."' Nontraditional delivery methods 
may not he classroom- or even school-based, and tins is not only an instruc- 
tor problem The challenge must also be addressed by fiscal administrators 
who are invoked m resource allocation decisions. Indeed, traditional models 
ol aligning Lkultv woikloads and evaluating iaadts instruction mas have to 
be sl rapjvcl as the* realization evokes that the college nuv no he .is important 
to the learning environment as the community 

Determining the Instructional Pedagogy. Curricular and insiructional 
devisions oe often unique to the community college and the resources avail- 
able Thus ionu\iiial l trmng .» imties most otten Occur at the micro rather 
than the macro level. It would be impossible, there lore, to give an exhaustive 
list - examples ol contextual cuiikuluni delivery methods. However, ine most 
on Ton tornis id curriculum and instructional approaches for comexiual 
U.e -'.mg can be separated into three dillerent delivery modek a stand-alone 
oi soK-contamed curriculum conipnncui .1 uess-disviplmar y iiiniuihim 
approach, aikl an integrated cnrrrculum approach bach oi these models has 
potent! d benefits and problems 

( xi ng o MoitM/nnr r. V/Z-ComuiniTf Cumiidimi ( oniponem. Discipline 
and course integrity are normally maintained in this model i his is probably 
the nii.st commonly used contextual approach, because it requires the least 
disrup ion to traditional organizational and scheduling patterns It is also prob- 
able the least ettev live, in that individual disciplines aie placed m the context 
of the w<>rld of work, hut ionnt\ lions are not made between disciplines 
C curse content material and activities to be used lor instruction and evulua 
non are drawn trom ical work settings hor example. preparation tor the po- 
sition ol an accounting clerk would include a course in tax law t hat uses 
pioblcnis and processes identihed in a contextual task analysis drawn Irom real 
chrnivasa source The course would still foiusonk o:t tlu tax law vompo- 
nenisand would not, for example, exploit ihr rstiUr planning and accounting 
proccdutc angles of the piohlem 

I sing if (>iis«-PicHplmi<rv -Appnxiin \ ctoss-tliH’iplinary approach oilers 
an improvement own stand-alone components m that the traditional bound- 
aries he tween courses and disc ipiims aie c ros>eel I he curriculum still c an he 
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orderly, hut subject matter is integrated to accomplish the overarching goals 
identified in the contextual task analysis Instructors from several disciplines 
plan projects that span several c nurses, disciplines, or semesters. Although 
administrators hnd this model atiraetive because of us minimal disruption to 
traditional patterns, in mam wavs this is the most difficult model ol contex- 
tual curriculum delivery to implemciu. A eross-dtseipl inary approach requires 
the commitment of faculty and academic administrators to joint planning, yet 
retains the isolationist mode ol actually delivering instruction II faculty are not 
committed to s\iu hromzation, gaps are likely to occur in the delivery. Hence, 
the intended outcomes may not he met 

In pro j\i ring a student to he an accounting clerk, for example, courses in 
business accounting, tax law. and financial planning could be fused in a proj- 
ect to develop a plan for a small business that maximizes long-term prolit- 
abihtv while minimizing short-term tax hurdens The project outline would be 
drawn from scenarios identified in the contextual task analysis Instructors 
would cooperative!) plan the approach to the pto|cd so that the outcomes of 
one course would become the necessary inputs lor the next course. An alter- 
native would be to block the three courses so that they could he taught con- 
currently. or in a team-teaching mode, with many smaller outcomes feeding 
back and loith between the three courses 1 Lilly members using this aj)- 
pi\vuh would need to maintain constant communication, establish clear eval- 
uation mechanisms. and have a constant Mudem base in alt three courses, 
which could he accomplished through block scheduling 

( smg an bifcgumJ (unm niton AppmuJi An integrated euriiculum ap- 
proach provides the most i.idie.’.l departure horn traditional practice, vet it may 
be the most logic a I approach to contextual learning In this model, traditional 
instructional concejHs stub as courses and disciplines are discarded as limiting 
factors students are simply pie se meet with an eduv.ilioiul plan to meet out- 
come" identified in the contextual task analysis. and the learning plan may or 
nu\ r.ot incliklc uadinonal i oiir^N and cNpeiiences Instructional methodol- 
ogy includes learning experiences that mirror a> closeiv as possible the actual 
uv ot ski’ls as applied in the work world. Teams of faculty representing the dil- 
lerent disc ij^hnes plan and dchvci toojx'ianvelv the instruction and direction'* 
that slink nt-. need in order to reach the denied com|vteiicies ^kil! sets can lx 
divided into smaller components and taught as seminar-., or thev could he left 
as large* units and lied to i.ipMone or benchmark activities Learning activities 
could unhide short course's, modules, internships, mentorships, or appren- 
ticeships. de|H’udingon the individual students learning prescription " Niue 
not all students with the same career goals would have identical programs, 
c aicci >. ourwlin ; K\oims v ital I UiiU i lucre . student piugtesx is nor measiued 
in i v)iiis* s completed hut in i ompeletktcs achieved Because' ol its outside-lhe- 
liox approach. this model may meet witfi kuuliv leluctance .md iooIiimom 
M oreover, how do uni finally account for a students education 7 W hat tuition 
anti fees do students pay 7 How do you allocate lacultv time and Hher le^ouncs 1 
I few do you vount students in lemi.-ot full-time equivalent gcneiation 7 li n 
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these administrative and fiscal limitations that may make this model difficult to 
implement unless traditional thinking is abandoned and new paradigms are 
accepted. 

A program for our accounting clerk might include an apprenticeship 
component, supplemented with both direct and self-guided instruction. Pro- 
gram goals and outcomes would be developed from a career counseling cen- 
ter that would take into account the student’s talents, prior accomplishments, 
and career aspirations. Periodic evaluations would be used to identify student 
progress toward achieving goals and outcomes, as well as to provide opportu- 
nities to revise the educational plan as needed. 

Evolving Contextual Initiatives. Tech-prep and schooi-to-work educa- 
tion plans each encourage the integration of academic and technical instruc- 
tion Tech-prep and school-to-work programs also stress the articulation 
(streamlining) of secondary and postsecondary curricu’a In addition, the 
Southern Regional Educational Boards “High Schools That Work" project 
advocates restructuring high school curricula to give all students a stronger 
academic preparation, integrated academic and technical skills, and career 
decision-making competencies Evidence to date indicates that the projects 
integrated, contextual emphasis is highly successful in increasing students 
scores in the core areas of math, science, and communications (Bottoms and 
St. irpe, 1906). As these initiatives take hold, the preparation level of students 
entering the community colleges, and consequently their demands on the sys- 
tem, wall impact curricular delivery decisions 

Verifying Contextual Learning 

Contextual learning, gist like other loim* ol Laming, must be verified. Most 
learning evaluation procedures fall along a continuum, moving from norm- 
based at one end to criterion-based at the other Norm-based evaluation is gen- 
erally sum man vc in nature and seeks to identify how well a student has fared 
compared to other students in similar settings Norm based evaluation ap- 
proaches are used more commonly for content-based curricula Criterion- 
based evaluation is more formative in nature and seeks to identify the rate at 
which a student progresses in a series of skills that combine to identify an edu- 
i aiinnal oiiuorir t ntei ion-bused iluahon is more common in a perfor- 
mance- oi competency -based curricula 

Abandoning Traditional Evaluation Methods. Norm-based evaluation 
is inappropriate in a contextual learning scenatto because it is not based on 
students' m.Hory <>l skills but raiher on their relative position in a group of 
cohorts I ikeu i sc’ . criterion -bused assessment is inappropriate for a contextual 
environment because it focuses on the mastery of individual skills in isolation 
from each other (the theory being that if students master all of the parts, they 
will have mustered the whole V 

Adopting Authentic Assessment. Sevctul sources have begun to use the 
uim uuihenfn assessment todenphe a more dynamic csakiatiun approach 
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(Hart, 1994; Darling-Hamruond, Ancess, and Falk, 1995; Baron and Boschee, 
1995) In evaluating contextual learning, the assessment should be consistent 
with both the content taught and the process in which the learning takes place. 
For example, it may he inappropriate to use a paper-and-pencil test to mea- 
sure content that was taught using a team -based, applied methodology A more 
appropriate evaluation might be to assess the team based on how well they 
were able to use the content to solve a complex problem presented to them. If 
the learning plan included a work-based component, the best evaluation might 
measure student success in the work setting The major hurdle in implement- 
ing authentic forms of assessment is the difficulty of abandoning traditional 
modes of thought, old paradigms of instruction and accountability, and tradi- 
tional liscal procedures 



Conclusion 

Education's closet is full ol discarded ideas that weie well lntentioned but ill 
timed Cither such innovations offered a solution to a problem that didn't exist, 
or they did not solve the problem quickly enough and so were discarded 
Community colleges must find ways to develop not only a more relevant cur- 
ruulum but also a delivery system that will prepare students lor a dynamic 
new environment As the world moves toward a more global economy, both 
community colleges and students must learn to work smarter if our nation's 
current standaid of living is to be maintained The implementation of contex- 
tual learning can be a key ingredient to the mix of ideas that will foster this 
new educational paradigm 
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This chapter discusses legal and technologic id issues that must be 
considered when developing and implementing school-to-ivoik 
pi tig him s. 



Legal and Technological Issues 
of the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act of 1994 

Donald W Bryant , Alan' R Kirh 



Tying, classroom instruction to practice in the vvoik environment is common* 
pi ace Such practice is exemplified by cooperative education. held t rip^, and 
similar endeavor?* At the posisecondary level, the practice is exemplifies ec 
cooperative education, allied health clinical experience, and comparable tech- 
nical-vocational undertakings lech-prep education, school-io-appienuccship, 
business-education contiacls. and career academies are foundations on which 
school-to-work systems will he built The exemplary nature of such pi ac lice 
was recognized in 1994 by the passage ot the School-m-Work Opportunities 
Act. which seeks to not only prepare people U>r employment and smooth the 
transition Irom school to work hut also to provide a mure solid framework 
within which such activities may occur 

Yet the School -to- Work Act poses many significant challenges lor all par- 
ties One ol those challenges revolves around the liability of participation in 
such endeavors Li.man 0995') highlights these issues, posing questions con- 
cerning a company's legal liability lor student trainees, who controls the sian- 
daids for accountability, and who is responsible for quality Anoihei i hallenge 
involves the use ol technology How will the u>e of technology impact set vice- 
ana designation** and instructional practices? 

Although the disc unions o! these areas are u o complex loi a slioit tiea- 
tiNe, some pichminaiv .tibwos mav be provided here U .s hoped that the 
leadet will use this maleiiiil as a Kims lor lunher cApioi.u »* *n ei the topics to 
generate mote definitive an>weis for die complex t|Uesttons 
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Reviewing Basic Legal Issues 

Individuals involved in school-to-work endeavors are subject to a number of 
laws that impact such activities. The primary laws of concern are the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Federal Wage and Hour Act, and child labor laws. Accord- 
ing to School -to- Work Opportunities and the Fair Labor Standard s Act: A Guide to 
Work-Based Learning, Federal Child Labor Laws, and Minimum Wtigc Provisions 
(Office of School-to-Work Opportunities, 1995), School-to-Work activities 
involve learning experiences that equip participants for effective practice in the 
world of work. Nevertheless, not all learning experiences involve the concept 
of employment. Activities occurring in the workplace that do not involve the 
performance of work are not considered employment subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (FLsA) Fxamples of these activities are field tnps to a work site, 
job shadowing, and career awareness and exploration. 

When is a learning experience, even though it might involve the perfor- 
mance of work, not considered employment? According to Sc hool -to- Wot k 
Opportunities and the Fair Labor Standards Act (Office of School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities. 1995), a student enrolled in a school-to-work learning experience 
would not be considered an employee within the meaning of the FLSA if all of 
the following criteria are met: 

1 The student receives ongoing instruction at the employers work site, as 
well as close on-site supervision throughout the learning experience, with 
the result that any productive work that the student performs is offset by 
the burden to the employer for the training and supervision provided 

2 The placement of the studem at a work site during the learning experi- 
ence does noi result in the displacement of ». .y regular employee, in other 
words, the presence of the student at the work site cannot result in an 
employee's being laid off cannot result in the employe is not hiring an em- 
ployee it would otherwise hire, and cannot result in an employees work- 
ing fewer hours than he or she would otherwise work. 

3 The student is not entitled to a |ob at the completion of the learning expe- 
rience. but this does not mean that employers are to he discouraged from 
ollcring employment to student who successfully complete the training. 

4 The employer, student, and parent or guardian understand that the stu- 
dent is not entitled to wages or other compensation for the time spent in 
the learning experience, although the student may he paid a stipend for 
expenses such as hooks or tools 

In addition, the level ot performance at which the student works or 
whether the work is of some educational or therapeutic beneht is immaterial 
I or purposes of the FI SA. the definition of empfev is to sutler or permit one 
to work ’ UMhcc of Sc hool-toAVork Opportunities. 1995, p 5' C onsequently, 
one might be working at a very low level in an organization or deriving some 
edui.ihiui.il benefit Irom t ho emplos ment i Npcricruc." but the experience 

9 ' 
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would still be subject to the jurisdiction of the FLSA. It must be pointed out, 
however, that employment is defined differently under different laws, such as 
those dealing with income tax, workers compensation, occupational safety and 
health, unemployment insurance, and others 

If the standards for employment are met and the enterpnse or the student 
is covered under the FLSA, the student must be paid no less than the minimum 
wage, receive no less than one and one-half times the regular rate of pay for 
each hour worked in excess of forty per work week, and be employed in accor- 
dance with child labor laws. Even if the standards for employment are not met, 
payment of a stipend can be made, however, it cannot be used as a substitute 
for wages. A stipend is generally limited to reimbursement for expenses such as 
hooks, tuition, or tools. While child labor laws do not apply if there is not an 
employment relationship, school-to-work systems are encouraged to adhere to 
child labor laws with regard to hazardous working conditions. 

Instruction and training in occupations that involve cutting or slicing 
machinery arc obviously dangerous to children, and children should not be 
subjected to such machinery (Office of Sehool-to-Work Opportunities, 1995) 
Additional inlormauon concerning this subject may be found in the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health (1995) publication Request for 
Assistance in Preventing Deaths and Injuries of Adolescent Workers. 

When are student employee situations covered hy the FLSA ? The act cov- 
ers employees who are performing work for any type of enterprise that is either 
engaged in interstate commerce, producing goods for interstate commerce, or 
handling, selling, or otherwise working on goods or materials that have been 
moved or produced for such commerce The FLSA covers enterprises 

1 With annual gross volume of sales or business of not less than $500,000 

2 Engaged in the operation of a hospital, an institution primarily engaged 
in ihe care of those who are physically or mentally ill or disabled or aged 
and who reside on the premises, a school for children who are mentally 
or physically disabled or gifted, a preschool, an elementary or secondary 
school, or an institution of higher education (whether operated for profit 
or not for profit) 

3 That are activities of a public agency t Office of School -to- Work Opportu- 
nities. 1995) 

Even ti a student works for an enterprise that is not covered by the FLSA, 
the student mas '■'till he covered, depending upon the nature of the work he 
or she performs For example, if the situ lent lakes or places oui-ol-slaie phone 
talk for a business, he or she would still he covered hy the FL>A, even if the 
enterprise were not covered 

There are, however, exceptions to the IL.SA standard (or student learners 
and apprentices A 'student learner is one who is enrolled in a course ol study 
and training in ^ cooperative vocational training program under a recognized 
slate oi local edui at inn.d authoniy or in a course of study in a substantially 
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similar program conducted by a private school. An apprentice is a participant 
in an apprenticeship program legally registered by the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training or by an authorized state agency. 

In addition, if a school or business holds a student submininium wage 
certificate issued by a lcdcral regional wage and hour division oflice. u may 
pay the following individuals a subminimum wage: students with disabilities 
participating m a school-related work program, student learners m a vocational 
education program, and full-time student* in retail or service establishments, 
agriculture, or institutions ol higher education 

Determining Standards and Limitations 
for Employment of Minors 

Once it is determined that there is an employment relationship that is covered 
by the Fl.SA, then certain standard* and limitation* apply to the employment 
ol students according to age. While there are no lcdcral hour limitation* ‘ on 
the number ol hours a sixteen- seventeen-year-old youth may work in a non- 
larm job. or limitations on the time ol day such work takes place, certain states 
do have sik h restrictions, and readers must be aware ol the laws ol their par- 
ticular state There arc, however, limitations on the type of occupation in which 
a sixteen- nr sevenieen-ycar-ukl may work 

Seventeen nonfarm occupation* are considered loo hazardous tor youths 
under the age ol eighteen Descriptions of those occupation* are beyond the 
scope of this endeavor, and readers arc advised to contact their regional office 
of the Wage and Hour Division ol the Employment Standards Administration 
ai the l .S. Department ol Labor to obtain a h*l ol the 1 lazaulous Occupations 
Order* (HOs) It must also he pointed out that, under specified condition*, 
seven occupation* listed under the HO* permit the use of sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-old y outh* as apprentices and student learners. Once again. Depart- 
ment ol Libor guideline* are available to assist in such special situation*. 

Youths aged fourteen and liiteen also may be employed in non farm occu- 
pation* predicated upon certain hours worked and occupational limitation* 
Si JionJ-!o-Ub»fe ( Jpperfunirics uud iltc / un Luhm Mum/un/s An* lOlliee ol School- 
to-Work Opportunities. l^Wn) indicates that a fourteen- or iilimvyear-old may 
he utilized, hut such woik i* limited in outside school hours, no more than 
three hour* on a school day. no more than eighteen hour* m a school week, 
no more than eight hour* on a nonschool day. and no more than forty hour* 
m notischool weeks, furthermore, work mu*t he pcilonned only between 7 
a m and 7 p m ulthough between June 1 and l abut Day. students may work 
as late as pm) 

l he same oeuipaunn.il limitations as mentioned previously apply tothis 
age group, and there arc additional ones as well There ate no exceptions to 
occupational limitations mu h .is tlio-e mentioned previously loi student Lam- 
er* and apprentices 

dd 
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SLudems under the age of fourteen may partieipale in school-to-work edu- 
cation and training activities, but employment may not be a component of the 
program. Activities may include, but are not limned to. presentations in ihe 
classroom by employers and employees, field trips to businesses, and job shad- 
owing (whereby a student follows and obscrxcN an employee m Ins or her 
activities but perlorms no work). 

Aligning Agricultural Activities and School-to-Work 
Programs 

Youths under the age of .sixteen enrolled m school-to-work activities may 
be employed in farm jobs, but the child labor regulations contain limitations 
on their employment and generally limit work to periods outside local pub- 
lic school hours Students aged sixteen and older may be employed in any 
larm job at any time Additional information concerning the employment ot 
minors in agriculture may be found by referring to the Child Labor Require- 
merits m AgMiuhtuc iuu/it the putr Lubm MiinJaiJs Ait if S Department of 
Labor, 100~>V 



Verifying Worker Age 

The FISA require- employers to keep on tile the dale of birth of ouiy cm- 
jiloyee under the age of nineteen. Because youths under the age of nineteen 
might be motivated to misstate their age in order to obtain employment and 
cause employers to unwittingly violate the minimum age standards of the act, 
employers are stronglv advised to obtain an official age certificate that proves 
the validity of the date ol birth 

Relating Federal Law to Slate and Local Laws 

Whenever there are differences between federal standards and stale and local 
standards, the stricter standard applies. For example, if a state has no mini- 
mum wage law. the lederal minimum wage applies li a state has a minimum 
wage higher than the lederal minimum wage, the jtate standard applies. 

Obtaining Waivers of the FLSA or Other Federal 
Regulations 

The law specifically prohibits the waiver ol any statutory 01 regulatory require- 
ments under any provision relating to labor standards and occupational safely 
and health Vction f>2l2 of the Si hook to- Work Opportunities Act ol NQT 
also specifically prohihus such waivers If a situation involves an employment 
itLii mnship and ihi woik wovcuJ by I LSA, the employe! mu?i meet ah 
statutory and rcgul uory requirements lor the employment of minors 

9.3 
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Protecting School-to-Work Participants 

According lo McCord ( Wl), since systems and employers are not allowed any 
waivers regarding public health or safety, occupational safety and health, or envi- 
ronmental protection, employers and systems are strongly advised lo be cog- 
nizant of basic public policies underlying ton law, which include those 
concerning tan ness (those who cause ha mi should bear its costs), compensation 
van injured parly should have access to remedy for an injury indicted by an- 
other). and prevention (holding an individual responsible lor his or her wrongs). 
Appropriate liability insurance is a “must” for school-to-work programs. 



Establishing Standards for Accountability and Quality 

Even though then* are legal requirements that both educational systems and 
employers must meet in a school-to-work program, it must be stressed that the 
educational system musi maintain control ol standards lor program or aca- 
demic accountability Educators should have the final determination, based 
upon input Irom the hold, relative to program quality. 

Resolving Technological Issues 

Technology is oUcctively eliminating the traditional boundaries ol education 
and becoming a tool whereby anyone can learn anywhere, anytime, and at any 
age I he last time our world witnessed such inaudible changes in technology 
was during what is now called the Industrial Revolution As the result of that 
era. many people relocated to cities to work with others. Today, however, dis- 
unite i^ becoming unimportant because ot tin* prolileuition ol new techno- 
logies. A trained and knowledgeable workforce is one of the major keys to 
economic success lor individuals, businesses, and our nation, and with the 
emergence o! the technology age and the global economy, learners must be able 
to compete with the worldwide workforce 

lechnologteal changes aic occui i mg so rapidly that it is difficult tor edu- 
cators tii remain updated, and educators must be aware ol how these changes 
will impact service-area designations and instructional practices. Technologi- 
cal advances arc forcing employees to engage in loiumuou^ learning, critical 
ih inking, and tcumwoik 

Establishing the Technology Infrastructure 

1 lie ( commission lot a (mmpeuuve Noith Unolma *. loo \ p. 27' idennhed the 
challenge of providing an infrastructure lor ever-dunging and ever-expanding 
technology that includes 

• Increasing technological adv ances and contributions to the knowledge base 
generated within the state 

• laisuimg t hot advanced telecommunications are accessible and allordable 

9 4 
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* Encouraging the diffusion of technology to business and people 

* Providing dedicated funds lo finance infrastructure needs 

The Governor’s Commission on Workforce Preparedness U995) reported 
that a workforce development system cannot succeed without a sound infra- 
structure. Key characteristics of workforce development must include the in- 
tegrated delivery of service and the e fee ironic sharing of information across 
providers. Agencies to be involved include community colleges, public schooU, 
employment security commissions, those connected with the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, or with vocational rehabilitation and social services These agen- 
cies must he aware that (he technological changes require the infrastructure 
necessary to support the technology. 

The Association of C ommunity College Trustees also ts acutely aware of 
the fundamental changes that technology is forcing upon community colleges 
As reported by Warren (, 1995T Don Doucette, vice chancellor for educational 
seiuccs and instructional technology for the Metropolitan Community Col- 
leges ol Kansas Cat), Missouri, emphasized that oui nation b on the verge of a 
crisis in higher educat ion Community colleges need to reinvent themselves in 
order to respond to the challenges presented by technology Doucette also 
argues that the college of the future will he built on an infrastructure not made 
ol bricks and mortar, but ot networks, it was his feeling that neither the \our.g 
student o\ today nor the adult working student will be satisfied with sitting 
through a traditional lifly-mmute college lecture 

Posing Solutions 

Whai can be done to keep up with Mich an c\ei-i hanging nsouiu 1 ' 1 \pcrN 
advise that colleges must develop a technology plan as a pan of their long- 
range plans. Planners can no longer hope for a one-time grant to try a new 
technology but must budget lor continued demands to keep up with techno- 
logical changes. Institutional technological policies must be developed that 
address adherence to software licenses, appropriate usage, intellectual prop- 
erly rights, and guidelines for Web servers and those accessing the Internet 

Bringing the issue into focus on workforce development, educators must 
he conscious that learning has shifted from u\k hcr-ccn tercel learning to 
learner-centered learning Students being trained through workforce develop- 
ment programs must be trained on equipment that has progressed along with 
the technological changes 

The question is. how do educators plan the technology infrastructure lo 
enhance reformation and restructuring of learning within our institutions:’ 
What steps must be taken to develop the training necessary to acquaint teach- 
ers with on-line databases on the Internet, establish electronic communication 
between educational institutions and the rest ol the world, and develop dis- 
tance learning opportunities between educational institutions and industry? 
Arc apprenticeships the answer Inr suulent exposure louirrent leMinologk.il 
advances in the workplace? 

9o 
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Those questions musi he addressed, and financial resources must be alio- ! 
c.Utd so that eomnuinity colleges are noi left behind in global technological 
advances. The business world is shouting lor a more knowledgeable and 
skilled workforce This can be accomplished by focusing on school-to-vvork 
programs, recognizing the ability of our students to learn, and providing the 
technology necessary to train them 

Assessing Additional Help 

The purpose ol this chapter is to provide accurate ami aut hnru.it ivc informa- 
tion of a general character only Neither the authors nor the publisher is engaged 
in rendering legal advice Readers are strongly advised to contact a regional 
office ol the Wage and Hour Division of the limpioyment Standards Adminis- 
tration ol the U S Department of Libor or their attorney for specific advice re- 
garding particular issues involving ihe School-to-W'ork Opportunities Act 
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Thcum/uvs (Iisl uss fimv to dthicve i/ic school-to-Utah goal oJ having 
u systemic effect. The chapter provides practical examples from prior 
ivevhfunc education innovations and touches on the financial 
implications of implementing sthool-uwoth piognmis tn 
community colleges. 



School-to-Work Systems and the 
Community College: Looking Ahead 

Edgar /. E'annn; ( .assy B. Key 



Community colleges have been a vital toivc in ferreting out. responding to. 
and serving ihe diverse needs ol those m their service areas. Community col- 
leges bridge urban and rural interests; link secondary education, appren- 
ticeship training, and foui-ycar colleges; provide remediation, and upgrade 
the technical skills ol incumbent workers so they can stay abreast of an in- 
creasingly technology -centered workplace i. Baker. IskHV Through a smor- 
gasbord of associate degree, registered apprenticeship, certificate, adult 
basic, and continuing education programs, community colleges have tradi- 
tionally improved the general public's quality of life t Boone, 1992V Today, 
community colleges have added the role ot drawing together diverse con- 
stituencies in their service regions — while continuing to provide high- 
quality education and training ai the most reasonable costs (Rouechc, Taber, 
and Rouechc, 1995) 

As an extension of their traditions, eommunnx colleges have the power 
and ethical responsibility to negotiate systemic education reform, lirst sug- 
gested in the 1970s career education movement, in the Tech-Prep Act of 
1 990, and later m the School -to- Work Opportunity Act ol 1994 thTNVOA) 
h Xpert* predict that 65 percent ol future |obs will require education beyond 
high school but not a lour-year college degree ICiray and Herr, 1995). By 
responding to the new worklorce education market, community colleges can 
pu pare most American workcis — both those in the workplace today and 
those gist entering — lor successful employment. Assuming this role, how- 
ever. will require effort and proactive commitment to collaboration and part - 
ner^hips with educators, labor, and employers 



l'!M ■ I ‘ V l> I . -I I I i I * III, S’* m l', I ' * l.is,t s 11,1-s I’iiWuIh is 0/ 
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Analyzing Today s Workforce Education Environment 

Lm plovers arc soil spending or losing ShO billion per year on illiterate work- 
ers tCierstner. Nd4^ At the same lime, Hedrick Smith i wonders "how 
long rank-and-tile workers who are lalling be in ml economically will continue 
to tolerate grow mg disparities m earnings without sOc.ul proles ' He tiles then 
Labor Vuetary Robert Retells relerenie to the new anxious Hass" ot Ameri- 
cans ip 412b lor whom |oh security in an anachronism The recent Roueehe. 
laber, anti Roueehe i NQii study suggests there is much ptessure Irom legis- 
lators. hoards, and faculty to limit lommunny colleges to traditional school- 
ing — to do less w ith less Some would limit the coninuinnv college role to 
simple providing a ^ore o! instruction in academic and leJmkal suh|eeis. with 
less emphasis on the role ol commumtv service 

Recent wellare reform, ‘one- <top career -hops” wareer 'centers' and work- 
I : r ^t initiative 1 * oiler potential to eommuniiv colleges as*.ervite providers. 
These iclonns abo will make the outcomes ol community colleges more visi- 
ble and nuv put eommuniiv college naming m companion with education 
and naming otleied h\ entrepreneur- and compet!! ;vc institution- Market 
conditions have changed 

Technical training in Lomnuimiv colleges has been the pom voiimii ol iib- 
ciai aits trar.sler piograms. lorded to operate with outdated toe ult \ and anti- 
quated equipment In an e;a ol declining iederal lundnig some believe that 
-v hnol-to work and other federal workforce education funds should he tar - 
g-. Ic d tt ‘ Ho 'ilci -V iuikc. rathei than hist chance pregiams. and onlv to areas 
'be need s * ;:!e.i’t-si Ilk •-'■ue o! spend :::g L dt rai !u;:d- !o: ~u.ond- 
, harui \crscts first -chance programs can become a political lootball l or exam- 
ple. i > pen t in "i the siudcnis emolieJ m community colleges ah eadv hold 
!\u ^lau ’cat-, ck g! c •. and ilv. aic leiianiug to jv- a si v uridni > two vent a’e-t; 

1 a! io! t o a<. q li ! k tik sr\iii-- iiui.'sii'i to- v vim pete in the w . ' i k ! o Tv c . 1 1 rav and 
Me r i ! o-i *) 

: 'k*se pi ‘li . i : l.'IU"- 0\ W t 1 1 kilt ii 0 " 1-1 ' * li 1 1> ’ll - -■ Of bllslhi j*, 
- ! ; rs ■ vi - ;\i>o ! -w i ( at ..demk t ranslei v omi mini! v t nl lege — will not he 

• go t • : 1 ’> ' k . I . H "U ■ liUi I I ti . Co . I ' I l . I r j . C i s li i ilk I 1 . A v\ i - | hjl L 

« ,:tka!t«'!i I’Mta.'i in -Lon. * o^ruuniiv v oiiegi*. wni •■ime r iead or *v pii-neci 
• • *'k w,e. .a pieleried naming jvoxidci- !. ■: Vc!ini» . 1 ! workeiv*^ the re-islt 

•* ; nhsuM ■. •" ■. ■' mi lots au I ud mg : igh’c r mg funding «;• earn the need lor 
up-ated ie. im.oiog;. uM.qnaU d altitudes among t.k ally Uutea-ed .k c omnia h;!- 
it . mole -opm.Mk uiewl industi', naming prugi. mis. iik na-cd privatization. and 
politic iz.n ton Lnoae- 1^0 Mudv. howt \or. 1 uc- four m.ijoi -i length- n! die 
kit 1 ■ »i , - iUlwo'Kia. . ■ninv.miiv c i-ilege- J h.a can help i heir. ,i~-' mu the leader 
s'lup c ata'v 4 :o!c in their respe L uve lommumties Misi c oniruimtv ^ itllege-. 
aavutieiv \m-’ru an aik! dem< \ ratu Imm their im 0 pt n m aie dn ph embedded 
i i 1 ini l 1: ’i u < *! hit. ii e 1 ’in i mti nl it s. im i I'd N u the im isi p.m i'\ ,m .1 i \ a\c's i hex 
.tie ti ic \I ( a in ike d In v iitue *’t llw m nii-suu ■ and leeord of at hiex einents to 
monoiiik devcMpmeiii 'second, mo^t lonmumitv colleges have a nuiltidisci- 
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pi inary and comprehensive focus imequalcd by olhcr community-based or pro- 
prietary organisations, Third, community colleges are seen as the “user-friendly" 
approach to higher education, the site ol many first-generation college students’ 
entrance into technical ("gold -collar' A jobs and professional careers And lour'h. 
eonmiunny colleges are viewed as neutral organizations corn muted to serving 
all the people, As education becomes further politicized, the ability to be a neu- 
tral convener is important Community college leadership is usually sensitive 
to the social, economic, and political forces that shape the community envi- 
ronment However, the new market will he won be those who choose their part 
nets wiselv 



Concerns Sparking the Development of the STWOA 

Several concerns sparked the development of the s I'WOA the need lor better 
training for students not attending a four-year institution, increased global eco- 
nomic com pci ill wness and a changing workplace. an underMapplv d lahnicallv 
prepared workers, and research Ironi cognitive psychologists such as Kesimk 
v 1 AS /' and fvn\ nun dC'rn man and lkuley. 1002 1 and others sudi as Ciiuhh 
t.Liruhh and others. 10^)p suggest mg that students achieve higher academic and 
occupational standard" when tlie\ learn m context rather than m the ahstuct 
1 he wt'ik-haseil learning approach, modeled allot the timc-iionoted 
appicnticeship concept integrates theoretical insirucnoii with structured on 
thc-|oh training 1 his approach, combined with school-based learning. can Ik 1 
dial pc in engaging student mtcicst among noth the college-hound dlamil 
ton locipiand nmi-i ollogc-bound. enli. icing doll acquisition. dr\ eloping 
poMtiw work atnmdcs and piep.u mg \ :uun lor high-skill, high -wage carccis 
‘C.rtihh and others. bml ) In addition, m 1002 a; proximately V -100.000 1‘ s. 
ycMi hagccl sixteen to iweniy-fcuir bad not completed nigh school and were 
m emailed in nhuoi — a number representing about I ! percent ot all those 
in this age gioup — indicating that these memhers ol the potential lahoi pool 
\ccie paitk ttlai 1\ unprepaied lor ihc clemands id a twenty -first *.eniui\ work- 
PKIC c* ' 1 1 1 1 C i . iOvn. "chool-IO Wolk Opportunities Act ol 100-p 

Outlining the Innovations in the SIW l)A 

I he purpose- ol the >T\\OAuiv numvroU' Its strengths aie m t!~ empha>-i-- 
on utilizing workplace* .k.utivr learning parts of the 1 educational process by 
in.iku .g employers |oint p.iim. is\\;»h educator-* and pronmi mg thcloinul ton 
of local partncishins dedicated to linking the woilds o! school and work 
among sec ornkm and poM-ci ondat y instuiipons. pnvate ml public employ 
ets. labot organization^. government. coinmuniiv -bused organization*,, pai - 
cuts, .indents, state educational agencies. local educational agencies, and 
ti.cn mg and human scr\iie agencies 

Ihc s<. pantiotships are ein on raged in hwld on a unge o) promising 
sc iniul to w ink ,k n\ inr*. such as icc h-piep education plans, eareei academies. 
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school-io-apprcnuccship programs, cooperative education, youth apprentice- 
ships, school-based enterprises, business-education compacts, and promising 
strategies that assist school dropouts. 

School-to-work programs require high-quality, paid work-based learning 
experiences. The goal is to expose students to a broad array of career opportu- 
nities and to facilitate the selection of career majors based on individual stu- 
dents interests, goals, strengths, and abilities. 

Signed into law on the south lawn of the White House on May 4, 1994. 
as Public Law 103-239, the STWOA represented, as President Bill Clinton 
stated, a new approach to work and learning. David Pietce (, 199*4), president 
of Lhe American Association of Community Colleges, agree*,! with Clinton, 
asserting that community colleges would have a central role m the Clinton ini- 
tiative A post secondary clement in the STWOA recognized both the higher 
liberal arts and technical skill levels and the htelong learning needs of youth 
wishing to compete effectively in a high -wage economy. 



Administering the STWOA 

The STWOA was defined by Hatpcnn (1994) ns a broad, community-based 
effort to prepare all young people lor success both academically and profes- 
sionally. It specifies three ma|or components: school-based learning, focusing 
on both industry settings and Ja^sioom instruction and high academic and 
vocational skill standards, work-site learning, focusing on work experiences, 
structured training, and mentoring m the workplace; and connecting activi- 
ties, focusing on courses and activities, consortia creation and leadership, and 
programs that integrate classroom and on-the-joh instruction 



Illuminating the Three Components of the STWOA 

The STWOA is identical to the education plans m the Tech-Prep Act that pre- 
ceded n. with one exception In addition to integrated curricula developed 
jointly by employers, labor, and educators, a comprehensive career develop- 
ment system, and the selection of a major, the STWOA requires a work -based 
component. During n 199P international study tour sponsored by the W. K 
Kellogg Toundation through North Carolina Slate University participants were 
surprised to find Western European employers and union stewards in Ger- 
many, Ureat Britain, Belgium, and France complaining in unison about the dol- 
lars and length of time the apprenticeship system is taking Those interviewed 
at |oh centers, career centers, chambers of commerce, universities, and the 
Luiopean C ommission observed that employers often say they want the im- 
possible — -outstanding high school graduates with great skills, a master's de- 
gree, jnd fluency in thiee languages. 

Perhaps tech-prep programs, the cornerstone of the STWOA and an 
American invention, require another American invention — the community col- 
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lege — as a connection. That connection can lacilitatc one cost-effective way of 
improving the labor force while shortening the education process. 

School-based learning m community colleges should include academic 
work in ihe student's career major and at least one year ot postseenndary edu- 
cation leading to a skill certificate. According to the law, tech-prep programs 
are an example of school-based learning activities, hovveve r. how they should 
be implemented continues to be debated. 

Braggs 1945 research suggests that in implementation practice, tech-prep 
programs combine academic and occupation-oriented education and use 
applied academics or other approaches to curriculum integration. They also 
require formal articulation between secondary and post secondary' institutions, 
ensuring that the last two years of high school are connected by curriculum 
plans to two years of college, leading to an associate degree. 

Key (1994) lirst suggested that successlul tech-prep implementation 
would require more than attention lo curricular issues, advocating that tceh- 
prep "systems" should be housed in consortia of sufficient magnitude to cre- 
ate a critical mass (to ensure systemic reform) and that the scope of work 
should include comprehensive counseling, professional development, partic- 
ipative planning, and information dissemination to all stakeholders, the inclu- 
sion of related liberal arts studies and %vork-hased learning; 4 + 2+2 or 
beyond articulation of curricula, the integration of acadcmic-technieal and 
posisecondary-secondary-industry curr.cular models and strategies, and eval- 
uation that pays increasing attention to authentic assessment. Key ( 1991) also 
asserted that, if implemented with attention to these systemic details, tech-prep 
initiatives could maximize the education reform process while leveraging 
human and financial resources. 

Ke> t 1991, 1994) also saw large-scale tech-prep consortia, later imple- 
mented statewide across Texas (providing access ioi all students), as vehicles 
lot engaging employers and labor, bnnging better focus to student outcomes, 
updating curricula, enhancing student employability, improving institutional 
effectiveness, and creating communication lines across communities and 
regions, thereby enhancing regional econonvc-dcvelopment practices 

Key's 1994 synthesis of research related to tech-prep outcomes concluded 
the loliowmg. 

1 let h- prep is not pist a program or specific curriculum. It is a system ot 
activities that has already produced successlul students 

2. Tech- prep systems also can include an evaluation component that links 
each academic program to business, industry, and labor and leads to 
ongoing refinement. 

^ lech-prep piogums rigorous and holistic approach to creating a better 
qualihed worklorcc can link the strengths of the vocational- technical high 
sihool-comnumiiv college-iechnk.il m hnol domain toiliv liberal .ms 
donum 
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Keys 1 vW study also suggested that ;hc Tech-Prep Acts strength, like that 
ol the STWOA, is in offering students various incentives, Mich as assessment, 
career awareness activities, and counseling, including the accommodation of 
the needs id special populations; the chance to take and succeed in college 
courses — often for free — while still in high school, and an opportunity for 
smoother school to-work transition Ul the education pie- includes work-based 
learning^ Since lech-prep programs are linked to high-priority job opportu- 
nities m the act ui devtation from the STWOAT tech-prep career majors retain 
the option of higher degrees it the s | \VOA is to succeed, it will need to build 
on the experiences oi the Tech-Prep Act and similai initiatives, not reinvent 
i beui Tech -prep program? have been mcorpoiaiitig main ol the same criiena 
as those suggested in the STWOA, including the use of registered apprentice- 
ships, curriculum dcvclopmeiu and integration, career development, and 
work-based learning 

hiaggs UW5 study advocated mx a ho concepts tcch-prep programs need 
m order to become educational icloun mechanisms hirst, tec h-prep education 
plans must he grounded in an integrated and authentic uhat is, real-world or 
simulation ot leal -v\ orkP ce.rc dime ulum at both tin- socnndarv and pos.t sec- 
ondary levels Second, a fully integrated and authentic 2 + 2 core curriculum 
leads to the second fundamental component ol tcch-prep pmgiums — lormal 
articulation 1 lurd. rather than perpetuate current practices, tech prep programs 
should build budges K-iomicu die theorv and practice inherent in both aca- 
cIcitil and voi.it ion li education — an idea advocated near!) a century ago bv 
John IVucy i N1S' Fourth. Biagg suggests th.u prac uiionoi's develop an out- 
c onii s-loe used curriculum to l;rm!\ establish the tech prep concept as a stun 
clards-driv cn. performance based educational initiative fifth, tcch-prep 
piogium- '•lu'icdv.l .uldiv--* tin m eds ol all siudenis. nulucluig iltosc at tlie 
top and nottoni 2i percent trie "ali-students concept so well defined in the 
Kiaggs sivli concept promotes oliaborativ c imnlementaiion to 
ensure that theothei live components operaie clIcctneK together 

Work-site learning mu hides instructional ptogum- Iodised on woik evpc 
rieiKcs. sfruauicd naming, and mentoring m the workplace’ This aspect ot me 
sihonl-to-v\oiT education plan nciuncs iahoi and business pat t nc is willing to 
give education more lhan lip r\u e — pai trie; - \\ illmg to loll up iheir sleeves 
and participate m ;he sometime-. gt tie!' tig pi u iu e ot w.u bine and memoting 
I ien again. s k hoolio-uork p'liygi .mis should build on lelaied cunettt practice-; 

1 or example. Junior Achievement curriculum teaches middle school students 
lo build and then dismantle hiisine.ssr> lumor Ac hievement is also on the 
foicliont o! the 'Ju'ol to-v\oik in-wvincnt .Although implementing junior 
V hicv i mem 'i'ouvo Imam ia ! c mti l ibin iois fiont the ». ommumiys business 
i ommumiv this nu ‘del siu t, e--sf u!i\ nansmiis the American notions ol entre- 
preneurship and the live 1 enterprise system Ihereforc. Junior Achievement is a 
h-guul member «‘l the community based oiganuarions with a Make in the 
■slWiAA Junto’ \c liievement is available onK to -ev ondary s, hook hovvrvei 
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What about the quality ol work sites? Of mentors? Legal issues involving 
underaged youth- In an occupation as volatile as electronics-— or among small, 
nichc-marketed. entrepreneurial high-tech companies — sustaining the partic - 
ipation ol masses ol youth through paid internship •; may he difficult. Middle - 
and small-sized companies, which form die bulk of our economy seldom can 
aftord their own training programs; many rely on community colleges for this 
service Perhaps, however, a wide-reaching media campaign or statewide job 
development plan can reach the large number of employers and labor organi- 
zations necessary to sustain the massive work-based learning needed for both 
secondary and posisecondary school-to-work students. 

T he laic director ol the National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion at the University ol California, Berkeley, Charles Benson, was a strong advo- 
cate lor the STWOA He had one overriding concern, however: “Where arc the 
jobs?' ‘ i personal communkunon. \ h t current director. David Stern 

(Stern and others, DQ4). helped address that concern in his enthusiasm lot 
something old with a new twist - school-based enterprise According to Stern 
and his leilow researches. Every \eai, lens ol ihousaiuls of lug school stu- 
dents across the country participate in school-based cnierniNcs . . build 
houses. publish hooks, run restaurants, produce original scientific lovareh, staff 
child-v arc centers, and pumdc other goods and sc i \ \cs Productive aettv- 
ilk si an ako help students learn academic subjects and develop general intel- 
lectual abilities" (hook tucket-. According to a national survey of public 
secondary schorls. I 8 h percent wete sponsoring at least one >chool-ha*ccl 
enterprise (Mein, IdO?' e ommunity (.'alleges would do well to investigate the 
potential of school based enterprises, draw mg on the icsotiiccs ol businesses 
but It by students that add [manual resources to college collorsund alien add 
|obs u> iommunmcs. panuularU in inner-city urban and isolated rural areas 
Another lncIu! vehii le i in KfALtRuial l.nticprcnciirsbip dueugli Action 
1 carningUtirricLilum 1 he REAL program, a promising \eiuutv that originated 
in Creoigia. is designed to teach entrepreneurship skills from kindergarten 
through college jonaihan s her • l v) 7 7 1 lud die notion ol lO .iniuniu dewlop- 
meni corporations linked to shoots he joined lon.es with Paul Allergy to ere 
Lite Id AL REAL is used more in community v olleges than in sec oudai y schools 
I he i real ion o! R1 Al enterprises allow-- students io build and siuceed m bust 
ne^-cs ‘siiiii- loninmoiiy vide go ulun uu a vcMiiiiiuiniy s -i»ijH- 1 nmne-s mui- 
luloi. there might he a natural transition ol that work to classroom- 

In slion. becoming a 'learning organization v Sen go. N*->01 nuy well in- 
i hide becoming an 1 earning'' organization as w ell Implement mu work basal 
learning on a large scale in community college pmgruns u ill mean that sub- 
stantia! e.Ntia dollars may he needed, especially at lonimunity cniiege's whete 
coc'peraln (co-opl editc ation is not standaul praetiee 

bystenue ic form related to school-to-work programs has already begun. In 
Icvk w oik -based k anting has been mandated as pari of all tec hnic.il progtams 
in community and technical colleges hv September 1 oc )7 { bai decision ha-- 
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financial implications, li means adding faculty capable of solidifying relation- 
ships with business and labor partners and monitoring the effectiveness of 
work-based learning, adding staff wlu> ean find out where students are work- 
ing and use those contacts to start partnerships, adding data processing staff 
who can monitor the success of graduates beyond their iirsl job. educating fac- 
ulty about the advisability of employing new teaching strategics, connecting 
each education plan to work-based learning opportunities, adding administra- 
tive staff to assist in curriculum development and revision m order to updaie 
degree plans, and perhaps offering joh placement sen. ices as a perk ior students 
and graduaies (Dale Gares, personal communication, 

II block-giant funding icmoves workforce education funding front the 
locally elected school hoards and puis allocation decisions under the supervi- 
sion ol local workforce development boards, long-range planning for programs 
and resources will force community colleges to become both more collabora- 
tive and more entrepreneurial Indeed, both school-based enterprises and pub- 
lic-private partnerships offer much promise in lilling instructional and financial 
gaps in the future. Implementing STW’OA reform in community colleges will 
call lor stepping out onto an unknown path — to lake what Hedrick Smith 
refers to as the Japanese path to ultimate success . . . kaizen, the incremental 
accumulation of skill and know how. continuous improvement” tl p HI 
In short, the work-based learning and connecting activities components of ’the 
STWOA will require community colleges to rethink who they do business with 
and the way they do business This will include facility use. admissions, class 
scheduling, the definition ot excellence in instruction, the credential ing and 
grading process, faculty evaluation, and the delivery and kinds ol professional 
development deemed necessary for institutional effectiveness. Institutions that 
rethink early on and become what Senge calls learning organizations will suc- 
ceed well into i he twenty -first century; others may not 

formecting activities are designed to ease the transition from in-sehool to 
out-of-school learning in the workplace t Bragg. In other words, activ- 

ities that connect school and work should coordinate classroom instruction 
and workplace experiences so that the school-based insirudionul program 
reinforces whai is taught at the work sue and matches students (presumably 
also graduates' w ith employers L'.xamples of connecting activities in commu- 
nity colleges may be career counseling, job placement, workplace mentoring, 
technical assistance. staff development, and other support services. In any 
event, much of what occurs under ihe STWOALs woik-hascd learning compo- 
nent requires a connecting activity: providing site mentors and liaisons 
between schools and employers, providing professional development and tech- 
nical assistance to employee about to become mentors, providing |ob devel- 
opers to locate learning sties, linking participants iomhiu! and community 
services, and conducting evaluation ol program outcomes 

Most youths and their parents understand that college is the path to a pre- 
ferred future, however, only about 2^ percent graduate, leaving the rest adrift, 
getting a message that society has little more ior Lhem than a minimum-wage 
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|ob (Resnick and Wirl, PW6V The STWOA advocates decreasing the 'drill lac- 
tor 1 ' to provide «i smoother transition into the workforce. Resnick and Wirt 
(N%) assert that a shift to education that is standards-dnven and governed 
by outputs, with rewards closely tied to performance and effort, makes more 
sense. With the attention being given to local control, national curriculum 
standards, lo" example, would ensure consistent quality 

To be truly effective, however, the STWOAs interpretation oi connecting 
activities should be broad, including the development of regional consortia or 
the inclusion ol third-party intermediaries so that shared vision among com- 
munities can occur Although this means sharing the power, the potential 
trade-off is impressive. For example, according to Dale Clares, associate vice- 
president ol Austin Community College, there is enormous Imanual potential 
lor community colleges m these connections. Through Austin Community 
Colleges partnership with the Capital Area Training Foundation, an employer- 
led inierinedi.iry organization, the college has been able to add almost $1 mil- 
lion to the development of a semiconductor program (P. Cures, personal 
communication, lk)96) However, without creating a network of suflicicnt size 
to create knowledge and to t reale the necessary critical mass fen - broad -scale 
implementation, the STWOA will not succeed. Just working hardei indiv idu- 
ally will not be working smart. 

By their traditions, community colleges are well suited to connect their 
communities to the future Hie authors believe that the enlightened sell -interest 
ol community colleges will compel them to take an a< live role in implementing 
the STWOA and that this sourcebook will helpsupj irt those activities. For as 
Margaret Wheatley (1^)2) points out, Tt is inform non that gives order, that 
prompts growth, that dc lines what is alive. It is both the underlying structure 
and the dynamic process that ensures lile" tp. 102). 
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Sources and Information: 
School-to-Work Programming 
and Initiatives in the United States 

Mat the iv Burstcin 



American community colleges, with their overt mission ol meeting the ediua 
tional and training needs ol the local community aie uniquely positioned to 
assist in school-to-work tSlW) programs. By modifying iheir current rela- 
tionships to secondary schools and local business and industry community 
colleges can laulitate STWcITiuls. including teeh-prep initiatives 

The lollowing publications reded the current TRIG literature on transler 
programs and articulation agreements Most l : RK' documents (publications 
with LD numbers i can be viewed on mierolicbe at o\er nine hundred libraries 
worldwide In addition, most may be oidered on microhche or on paper Irom 
the URIC! Document Reproduction Service (EDRS 1 by calling (800) 443-ERIC 
Journal articles are not available Irom l:DRx but they ean be aec|iured through 
regular library channels or purchased from the Universit) Microlilm Interna- 
tional Articles Clearinghouse, which can be reached at (800) 248-0)00. 

School-lo-Work: General Information 

The articles in this section provide geneial intorniaiion about SIW programs 

Bait, R . itnd Osterman, P A Sational Policy for Winhpla if Tmining Lessons from 
State and Li\iil l:\penmenly Washington. DC.: Economic Policy Institute, 
10d) (ED )7 ) 140V 

Selected slate and local experiments in developing and supporting 
workplace-centered training programs were analyzed to identify issues relevant 
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to developing a national policy lor workplace training. Case studies were con- 
ducted for the stale economic development and training programs in California 
and Illinois and the employment and training programs provided by North and 
South Carolina'* community college systems, and various joint training eflons 
involving unions, employers, local governments, and community organizations 
were reviewed. It was concluded that the lederal government should lund a 
national training effort aimed at enhancing the skills of incumbent workers, 
states should be responsible for choosing the most effective means of adminis- 
tering federal training programs, and national training policy should focus on 
underserved groups and programs contributing to the establishment of strong 
employment and training systems \ he importance of developing and imple- 
menting youth apprenticeship or $T\V transition programs was emphasized It 
was recommended that funding tor a national training policy come from cither 
general revenue or a dedicated payroll tax The start-up funding required tor a 
national training poliex was estimated at $375 million, with subsequent fund- 
ing lewis of $2 billion annually thereafter. Th ' piece is 71 pages long, features 
an appendix with a table summarizing ten studies ol the die^s of skills and 
i raining on economic pcrlormancc. and contains lort\-mne r .cnees 

Glover. R VV . and others .SihooZ-fo-UoiF htiMsiiion in the ( ' .> ' The Case ol the 
Missing St* ml Funnels A Report i >/ t he tiou-nutin e and Fin ana' learn of the Cor n- 
piiufivc fj'UFnmg Famis Piofcei. College Park, Nkl.. Center lor Learning and 
t onipciiiivencss. School of Public Affairs, University of Mainland, 1 ^4 tLD 
17 4 M2) 

A team ol l s business, labor, and public policy representatives visited 
Denmark, tiermunv. and Mvuzerland to investigate the Luropean approach to 
preparing young people tor the worktorce It gathered information on the per- 
lormance ol governance and finance systems abroad and tdentilied their key 
underlying principles and operations. Six common features were identified 
aero?*, the three countries, offering a sharp contrast to existing L : S policies 
and piacticcs ,in a national police, sixteen- to twenty-year-olds in Li pe arc 
engaged in mainstream workplaces as both workers and learners; vocational 
education is industry -driven through well-established systems, national frame - 
woiks developed through consensus ol all partners provide strong direction lo 
ihc vocational education system, without federal bureaucracy, initial training, 
further training, and retraining arc becoming increasingly integrated; the 
investment m vocational training for youth among the partners is high; and 
views of accountability and responsibility prevail that contrast significantly 
with V A altitudes. The report is 40 pages long 

Fierce. P vhool-toAYnrk Transition Is Now l_aw" AA( ( / otic* Special Issue 
no P, 1 Q04 vFP 370 MP 

This special six-page edition ol the AACC Loner is part oi a continuing 
effort hy the American Association ol Community Colleges (AACC) to keep 
community colleges current with developments related to bTW legislation The 
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newsletter begins with a summary oi t he A ACCs efforts lo influence bill lan- 
giu.gc thai would be favorable lo community college participation in STW pro- 
grams. a list ol MW related AACC professional development activities, and a 
statement encouraging state directors ten comnuimiy College education to 
become involved m the development ol MAV partnerships m their states*. 
Inc luded isan update on the present and Inline Halils ol t lie STW implemen- 
tation grant promos 

School-to-Work Program Descriptions 

These documents provide miomiation about specilie school-to-vvork initiatives 
on national, stale, and local level" 

"Academic Program Articulation at Sprmglicld la hmcul Comniumty C ollege 
Building a framework lor lech -Prep and School to Woik Materials presented 
at the Third Annual Conference on Work! >iee Training oi the l eague for Inno- 
vation in the C'ommuniiy College. Yin Diego. C aldorma. f : ebruary S-l I Noi 
d:D }70 0)0. lor a lelated document, see |C 040 117' 

Spnngheld Technical Community College was the first college in western 
Massachusetts to establish loimal 2 + 2 articulation agreements with area high 
schools A"ol September 1004 the college had signed a total ol sixty-live indi- 
vidual agreement with nineteen schools relating to eighteen ditlerem associate 
degree programs I here aie many benefits ol i urrieulum artic ulation, hut most 
importantly it pioducc^ more graduates with higher-level skills and clearer 
goals Ihe first phase of articulation includes exploration of possibilities with 
secondary schools, exchange of visits between institutions, development ol rec - 
ommended teiitis lor an .mu illation, and approval and formal signing of the 
agreement I lie s»vond phase imliule^ program promotion siudent application 
to r credit . and periodic agreement review A typical articulation specifies the 
courses articulated and total number of credits awarded, a competency level for 
the avvaicling ol credit. complementary course woik that might be iccjuirecl, rec- 
ommended courses for optimal preparation, each institutions commitment to 
some variety of promotional activity, encouragement ol students to take college 
I.nglis.h and math pLuemcnt tests m the spring o! then senior year, an agiec- 
inent to meet annually to review, roll no. or expand the agreement, and recom- 
mendations tof idling partieuiar interests or priorities m given fields dor 
example, invitations to various departmental or campus activities* Thirty-two 
page"., appendices nuLulc sample articul.uion ague mo its. 

f \ aluation and Iraimng hisiituio V fit so/ ro Uoil; /lammon V.>iUf:nnuM:iUiuL 
Hon K’tsotm i /’tu/siigt l .os Angeles ['valuation and Framing Instuuie, 1001 
iP.H Vi7 704* 

l Aligned to assist eomtmmiiy college administrators and faculty in 
enh.ifu mg vm ational education programs and services, this twenty-seven-page 
lesoune p.u kage ptovuics inlorni.inon on mTiooI-io -work transition programs 
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wilhin the California Community Colleges (CCC). The opening section of the 
report discusses ihe changing demands of the job market and the impact on 
students' educational needs, describes demographic and economic i rends likely 
to affect ihe job market and workforce by the year 2000, and review's the foun- 
dation skills and competencies of effective workers, identilied in the Secretary’s 
Commission on Achieving Necessary skills (SCANS) report lor educational 
reform. The report describes two specific programs: Project Adclantc at Long 
Beach City College, which provides vocational skills training, assistance, and 
guidance to disadvantaged, hmiled-English-proficient, and disabled vocational 
education students, and the Mathematics, Engineering, and Science Achieve- 
ment Minority Engineering Program at Sacramento City College, which 
provides arenas lor collaborative learning, personal and practical skills devel- 
opment. and a hands-on work experience program for minonty students. The 
final section of the report draws from interviews of staff at CCC institutions and 
details strategies lor succcsslul school- lo-work transition efforts, ineluding gain- 
ing business and industry input in curriculum development, forming advisory 
committees, emphasizing cooperative work experience programs, forming long- 
range partnerships wmh primary and secondary schools, and implementing 
instruction that addresses personal qualities and job search skills. 

Grubb. VY N , and Badway. N. Linking School-Based and Work- Bated Learning: 
The Implicatiims of IxiCuartlm's Co-op Seminars jot Sehool-to-Woth Program s. 
Technical assistance report. Berkeley: National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education, University of California, Berkeley, N95 (ED 388 8M) 

Co-op seminars arc a key component of ihe cooperative education (CE) 
program at LaGuardia Community College in New York City. All LaGuardia 
students must enroll in CL and attend a series of co-op seminars that raise gen- 
eral issues about work, occupations in general, and the competencies required 
on the job. The seminars serve as a form of career exploration and a mecha- 
nism of connecting school- and work-based learning. Three levels of generic 
and major-specific seminars are offered. Like LaGuardia s CE program, the sem- 
inars attempt to promote an approach to teaching called TAR (Teach-Apply- 
Reintorce) and include classroom exercises and fieldwork assignments Over 
the past decade, the co-op seminar program has undergone numerous changes, 
including a movement toward more generic seminars, greater flexibility, and 
use id union-sponsored and union-supported tutoring in basic skills. The co- 
op seminars incorporate a range of classroom techniques, including traditional 
lecture, class discussion, simulations and role playing;, and faculty sharing of 
personal experiences. Thirty pages. 

Illinois Comm unit) College Board the /l/muo Communilv ( Wlcgr System urul 
j/iC ,Sv liooi-i't!- V*»ij U ! i itii .Ui ion bin'iii/iVi . A Wot king Springficid Illinois 

C.nmmunil) C ollege Boaid. 1 90). (LIT 390 489) 

C ommunity colleges represent the ideal location for building the highly 
skilled workforce needed in a high tech society, since they are community- 
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based and responsive to local needs. Through the school -to -work initiative of 
the Illinois Community College bystem (ICCS), colleges and secondary sys- 
tems are working m partnership to promote successful transitions for students 
through technical, honors, and telecommunication programs. Currently, the 
ICCS serves nearly one million students annually, offering associate degree 
transfer programs, occupational degree and certiiicate programs, apprentice- 
ship and work-based learning programs, bridge programs to prepare high 
school students with varying skill levels for college-level programs, youth- 
centered programs, and adult education. As part of its commitment to provide 
community services, the ICCS has developed a statewide telecommunications 
network designed to enhance educational opportunities for the community It 
also provides business and industry training and retraining, career centers, 
small business development centers, technology centers, and manufacturing 
outreach c ■enters Twenty-eight pages. 

Southern Maryland Educational Consortium Mode/ Tt\h-Pnp Demonstration 
Puh\t Final Report. La Plata Southern Maryland Educational Consortium, 

199=5. ( ED 383 915) \ 

The Southern Maryland Educational Consortium's Tech-Prep Model 
Demonstration project is described in this 21 1-page linal report. The consor- 
tium members are the Calvert, Charles, and St Marys County school districts 
and Charles Count) Community College in southern Maryland. The project is 
based on a 4 + 2 model in which ninth-grade students develop career plans 
and follow career pathways in one of three technologies: health and human 
services, electronics and engineering, or business The report highlights the 
activities ol the two-year project grant period, including site visits, presenta- 
tions by stall, preparation and distribution of icvh-prep bruchuies. and pan 
ticipanon in the European Internationa! Teleconference on Tech-Prep and 1 

School -to -Work. The appendices, which constitute more than 90 percent of 
this document, include the following sample coordination team agendas, con- 
sortium objectives: lists ol and intormation pertaining to site visits, national 
presentations, and technical assistance provided by project staff; project pub- 
licity materials, information about the independent firm hired to evaluate the 
project; project budget information, and a survey instrument (For a fi al eval- 
uation report , sec CE 0h9 317.’) j 

Wisconsin Technical College Sv stems. Board The /wo-Veui Plan/ot the 

LV o/ Federal Funds Available l ’nder the Carl D fVrhins Vocational and Applied 
Tahno/ogv hdmanoii Ait. Madison. Wisconsin Technical C ollege System Board. 

1904 CEH 377 892) 

The stated purpose o! the Carl D Perkins Vocational. Technical, and Ap- 
plied Technology Act is io make the I'nited states more competitive in the 
world economy by developing more fully the academic and occupational skiiis 
ol all segments of the (copulation The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion iDPP ha> proposed to achieve this purpose hy concentrating resources on 

111 
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promoting and dew loping loch- prep and \outh apprenticeship programs m 
«u Li)i'ilanci with ns school-to-vvork initiative I he Wisconsin lei hntcal College 
System Board iW'K'SB* has used its share of the federal funds to support activ- 
ities thai provide services lor members el special populations as w ell as for 
improving programs and services loi all students This 2 *5 7 -page document con- 
tains tiu* lS) L H~9h two-year plan adopted by the WTcSB 1 he plan constitutes 
the basis ior the operation and administration of the states vocational educa- 
tion piogram under the Perkins Act Also inc luded are assessment and funding 
provisions. a stale profile, DP1-WTOB needs assessment. DPl-W TC.SB pro- 
posecJ use of Perkins lundmg, DTI-WTCBs lech-piep provisions. PfM-WTC'SB 
assurances and cIcm. options and inlormaiion on cerulication hearing, reviews, 
and responses 

Tech-Prep Programs 

[he articles in l hi- "eiiion highlight tec h-piep pivguius. u 1m li arc a specific 
t\pi id svhool-to-w ork program 

I akonc L , and Mundhcnk. R veds > l he /h h-hep Associate f Viper (‘/iid/euge. 
A Rcpou ol ilu- Ri'iirJtabli AAc.l. special Reports No b Washing- 

ton. IU American Association ol CommumiN Colleges. c LD T70 bbCB 

In t he tall ol I duy a roundtable was held with leading tech-prep practi 
> toners to discuss the direction tech-prep program* have lakcii since m^Oand 
emerging issues related to the implementation o! tech-prep associate degree 
iTPADi programs This ^1-page monograph desuihes leeh-prep programs. 
pio\ ides recommendations for implementation and reproduces m\ papers pre- 
sented at the meeting The lirsi ihiee section- piovidc uuroduuon materials 
and .i liM ol roundtable partic ipants Part Four reviews the history ol the TPAD 
horn the early !'-W>and oUcis nineteen ic commendations lor implementing 
IPAD programs. Part hue presents a senes o! papers h\ rountliahle partici- 
pants The monograph contains sixty references 

Newman. 1. At empk-hvJMU' fe, h-P>vp ( Tim lui/am Mode/ i hovillc. Calil Butte 
e ollege. IW vl'.n W 4-4H > 

I Ik Butte College Tech-Prep c onsortium iTPc\ in Oroville. California, 
is a c oopcralive elfoit ol secondaiy and pnslseeonclary Schools local busi- 
nesses. and camnumny organizat terns to develop and implement lech -prop 
nppnn'imtic" in the area The T PC has developed a competence -based, cam- 
piclieiisnc Uch-pic p v umeuium niodei that is applicable to the Tillering needs 
of the institutions involved .Advantages ol the model include its adaptability 
to long-range vh.mgo and school to work reepuic mints and coniinuilv with 
previous cooperative ctlnrts such as 2 + 2 and 2 + 2 + 2 arrangement's. The 
model establishes a balance between the academic core of sciences, cornmu- 
ntcatiem. matlvmau and phvsk-. technical and vowitmuai pivpaiatinn. and 
careei development . toe using nil developing students critical thinking, team- 

lie 
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work, and other personal qualities. Diagrams o I program organization and 
sample eompeicney equivalencies are attached l hirty-tour pages. 

Parnell. P The Tech-Prep Associate Degree Program Revolted " Paper pie- 
seined at the Second Annual Conference on Workforce Training ol the League 
!or Innovation in the Community College, New Orleans, La.. January 30- 
Fcbruary 2 IW (LD W44P # 

Cut rent education reloitn ellorts >lu»u a Luk ol attention to the three out 
ol lour students currently m the educational system who arc unlikely to ever 
earn tvkc aiauieate degrees The tech-prep associate degree i.TPAD 1 ) program n 
aimed at preparing this neglected nu|oiu> lor the demands ol a complex and 
sinking economy and improving reaching and learning TRAP programs 
received lunding uncle 1 the Perkins Applied leehnology.mil Noeauonal l ilt; 
cation Act to provide pi inning and demonstration grants lo consortia ol high 
school* and community and technical colleges (or development ol lour- year 
igrades l 1-14 1 * associate degree orcertiheate programs, provide comprehen- 
sive cumculai links between high schools and community colleges, empha- 
sizing occupationally specific programs, and combine knowing with doing in 
the teaching-learning piouss Light years later, the most succcsMul Tp.\D 
el tons exhibited the lollow mg cluuacteiistics- cooperative partnerships among 
high school and community college personnel, regular involvement ol em- 
ployer and labor le presen latives. high expectations ol students, and applied 
acadenik > umicula to help students reach lhese expectations. Llevcn pages. 



The Effectiveness of School-lo-Work Programs 

1 hrse documents louts on ti'.e ellcklivenes.-, ol xlnvI-tOAvurk programs and 
ways m which tite\ can be evaluated 

Bragg. D D . and Hamm. R L “The Opportunities lor School-lo-Work : A 
National Much ol Work-Based Learning m L S Community Colleges. " Ci»m- 
mnnifv To/Zege /iniiMiil. DWj. (?5u\ VJ-44 

This article examines findings Irom a two-year national study ol work- 
based learning programs m community colleges. The authors indicate dial 
i oioiminity colleges, when piovided with, die lequisile uppiMiumlv, lesoutcu., 
and support, can deliver v aluable work-based learning experiences to students 
file School-lo-Work Opportunities An ol NOq is described 1 he ai lu le Ica- 
tures seventeen citations 

(irummon. PTH Lvaluating Systemic Change in School-io-Wnrk Initiatives " 
Paper presented ai the Annual Meeting ol the American Pdue.inon.il Roseau h 
Assoeiation. New Orleans. April l°44 i| D 372 24W 

A longitudinal studv examined die tailors alleeting die long-term Mucess 
ol a niidwestern tech -prep consotliuni consisting ol one vommumiy college 
and four counties with a mix of rural. mj>,iji. and suburban eoniniuniiics The 
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study was designed to identify the eflects of systematic change over time from 
the following perspectives: students' skill gams; how and what teachers teach; 
the broader school environment in which instruction occurs; district-level, 
parental, and business support for tech-prep programs, and the impact of state 
and federal policies on local-level tech-prep programming. The following data 
collection methods were used review of historical documents; analysis of 
educational records; participant observation; field observation of business 
classrooms in a high school, comprehensive high school, vocational center, and 
community college, surveys; and interviews. Six months after the study had 
begun, a number of aspects ol implementation of systematic change were iden- 
tified. The thirteen-page article contains twenty references. 

Maine state Department of Education. State of Maine Annual Per/of rmmee Report 
on Applied Technology Programs Funded ruder the Curl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Ait {Pi. 101-392) Program Vear 1993-1994 Augusta Divi- 
sion of Applied Technology, Maine State Department of Education, 1994 (ED 
’380 672) 

This 1 2 S- page report summarizes 1993—1994 program year develop- 
ments in Maine's applied technology programs funded under the 1990 Carl D 
Perkins Act. The first section highlights the following program activities: con- 
tinued development of Maine’s integrated school-to-work transition system, 
which allows secondary students to choose one of six career opportunity path- 
ways as part of their individual opportunity plan; expansion of tech-prep and 
applied technology programs, adoption of a revised set of standards and mea- 
sures for applied technology programs; and work toward creation ol a Uni- 
versal Student Information System The program overview is followed by 
seventeen performance reports detailing 1993-1994 activities m the lollowing 
areas secondary, postsecondary, and adult occupational preparation programs; 
single parents, displaced homemakers, single pregnant women, and sex equity 
programs, programs tor criminal offenders; programs for special populations; 
state leadership and professional development, community-based organization 
support, consumer and home economics education; lech -prep programs, and 
career guidance and counseling. 

Stevens, D. W The School- to-Work Transition of High School and Gimmunitx Oo/- 
/ree Vocational Program Completers ■ 1 990-1 9 [ )2. EQW Working Papers WP27. 
Philadelphia; National Comer on the Educational Quality of the Workforce, 
1994. (ED 39.3 997) 

The school-to-work transition of high school and community college 
vocational program completers in 1990-1992 was examined by analyzing 
administrative records and employment and earnings data o! vocational pro- 
gram completers from state education agencies m Colorado. Honda, Missouri, 
and Washington A consistently high percentage of vocational program com- 
pleters at both the high school and postsecondary k /els continued an un- 
interrupted affiliation with the same employer during the bridge per od 

«S 4 / 
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encompassing their last months in school and first few months after leaving 
school; however, substantia] movement between employers during the first 
years after the former students left school was observed. Former students who 
continued with the same employer through the bridge period were consistently 
found to have higher earnings than their classmates while they were still in 
school, shortly alter leaving school, and at the end of the postschool reference 
period. One hundred and fourteen pages 
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Of all the education and training providers in the United States, com- 
munity colleges and two-year technical colleges are in the best position 
to respond directly and quickly to the ideals of the School-io-Work 
Opportunities Act of 1994. The aci promotes a systemic approach to 
preparing a global workforce by establishing a framework within which 
states can create school-to-work systems. Community colleges are an 
important linchpin in the new paradigm, particularly as the neutral con- 
vener of the new collaborative and entrepreneurial partnerships, consor- 
tia, and coalitions that will be necessary. This edition of New Directions 
jar Community Colleges demonstrates how community colleges are en- 
gaged in strengthening existing partnerships with schools, employers, 
and labor- and community-based organizations as they develop new 
programs to address the three major components of school-io-work sys- 
tems, This sourcebook will serve as a valuable resource guide for school- 
to-work practitioners as they build on these partnerships. 
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